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My Mind Is Made Up 
(Don’t Confuse Me With The Facts) 


TO WRITER thinks he is being unreasonable by 
sending out his manuscripts again and again 
without pausing over why they boomerang. isn’t 
“submit, submit, submit” the old college try? Isn’t that 
what made Writer X finally break into print after 39 
rejections, only to become a best-selling writer? 

Alas, the old game of “stuff the mailbox” is being 
played by so many writers today that not everyone 
can win. Each year tens of thousands of manuscripts 
are sent to the wrong editors at the wrong time at the 
wrong length in the wrong style, and with other weak- 
nesses obvious to any trained reader. They wind up 
in limbo; because keeping everlastingly at it is only 
half the writer’s job, and the second half at that. 
The first half is to understand his manuscripts and his 
markets. 

The sensible thing to do, then, if you find yourself riding the literary not-so- 
merry-go-round, is to hop off and take stock of your situation. Ask for professional 
help—not just criticism or flattery which leaves you where you staried, but for 
complete literary service which will treat you and your work in a friendly but real- 
istic way. One which starts with you as you are, where you are, and explains what 
is preventing you from getting where you want to go, then helps you en route. 

We at LWA offer such a complete literary service, from initial reading and 
evaluation through any necessary editing or suggestions on to the marketing and 
sale. Upon sale, we and our affiliates in Hollywood, Paris, London and Melbourne 
are available for handling your subsidiary rights. 

You will find—when you write us—that we are prompt, sympathetic to the 
whole range of your writing problems, and experienced by years of work as writers, 
editors, agents and publishers in knowing what your manuscripts require. We are 
as candid about your weaknesses as we are enthusiastic about your potentialities. 
And our list of satisfied clients is growing every month. Why not join us? 





Typical sales for writers who have answered our ads: 





HARPER & BROTHERS, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, CROWN PUBLISHERS, DODD 
MEAD, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, STACKPOLE PUBLISHERS, ZONDERVAN 
HOUSE, THOMAS YOSELOFF, ARCADIA HOUSE, ACE BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, 
JUPITER BOOKS, A. A. WYNN, PERENNIAL PRESS, CONDE NAST, DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING, T. S. DENISON, THOMAS ALLEN, LTD., H. J. KOK, J. P. BACHEM, 
SPORTSMAN’S BOOK CLUB, PATHWAY BOOK CLUB, PINEBROOK BOOK 
CLUB, plus TV sales, an International Christian Fiction Award, and magazine sales to 
dozens of general-interest, sports, women’s, adventure, juvenile, travel, religious and tech- 
nical publications. 














Fees: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $10.00 
for teleplays; $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of the read- 
ing, evaluation and marketing. 

Professionals: Write us about your sales for straight commission handling. 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete serery Service 
8 EAST 10TH STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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The Postal Facelift 


By order of the United States Congress, the 
following information effective August Ist 
1958, provides changes in postal rates for the 
mailing of manuscripts. 

Under new postage rates, manuscripts for 
books and periodicals may be mailed, with- 
out regard to zone, at the rate of 9c for the 
first pound and 5c for each additional pound 
or fraction when wrapped in parcels of not 
less than one or more than 70 pounds. Also 
included under this new rate are (1) sixteen- 
millimeter films and sixteen-millimeter film 
catalogs except when sent to commercial 
theaters, (2) printed music whether in bound 
form or sheet form, printed objective test 
materials, (3) phonograph records, and (4) 
books of 24 pages or more, at least 22 of 
which are printed, permanently bound for 
preservation consisting wholly of reading 
matter or scholarly bibliography or reading 
matter with incidental blank spaces for stu- 
dents’ notations and containing no advertis- 
ing matter other than incidental announce- 
ments of books. 

In order that all of these items, which the 
post office calls “educational materials,” may 
be identified and mailed at this new, low 
rate, the regulations require that the cover 
on each package will be marked “Epuca- 
TIONAL MATERIALS”. 

The regulation provides for the inclusion 
of a letter under the following condition. 
Simply enclose the letter with the manu- 
script and endorse the outside of the parcel, 
“First Class Mail Enclosed.” You then pay 
extra for the first class enclosure at the rate 
of 4c per ounce. 

Other rate changes are: letters, 4c per 
ounce; post and postal cards, 3c each; air- 
mail letters, 7c per ounce, and, airmail post 
and postal cards 5c each. 

The rate changes concerning the mailing 
of manuscripts and especially books are fa- 
vorable to authors. The rate charged prior 
to August Ist for a three-pound book manu- 
script was $1.44. (The ms. had to be mailed 
first class, i. e., the cost was 3c per ounce.) ; 
the new rate is 19c (9c for the first pound 
and 10c for the additional two pounds). 

—R.R. 


THe Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 









How to outfox 
typing faux pas... 








use Eaton’s Corrasable _ 
Typewriter Paper 


You plot for 100 percent readership when 
Corrasable is the leading character in the 
typing story. And here’s why : Corrasable’s 
like-magic surface erases without a trace. 
Typing errors just vanish with the flick 
of a pencil eraser. No telltale smears left 
as evidence of your typing troubles. Result: 
professional MSS., a favorable reading, 
better chances of making a sale. 

Your stationer will demonstrate the 
talents of Corrasable—or send 10¢ and 
get an ample sample—enough for 5,000 
well-chosen words. 


CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 







Erases Without a Trace 





7 EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
| Dept. AC-65—Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

| Here’s my dime. Please send me a 2U-sheet sample 
l of Corrasable Bond. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Name. 





Street 
City 








Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
38, No. 10. Entered as second-class matte r, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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TA, - treasury 


of mofiey- 


This unique book is crammed 
with information for writers on 
how to write good, saleable fea- 
tures. Here’s what it gives you. 









More than 2,000 feature ideas on more 
than 500 topics for newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, radio and tv spots 


Basic professional writing techniques to 
learn and remember 


Tips on how to prepare good copy and 
choosing attention-getting titles 


Techniques of interviewing 
Advice on feature writing from the experts 


THE FEATURE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 


An indispensable manual for everyone 

who makes a living by writing — and for 

those who want to. By STEWART HARRAL 
$5.00, now at your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Norman, Oklahoma 











TOP QUALITY 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Revision @ Correction ® Condensation. 
Critical Editorial Reading. Proofreading. 
Correct Typing of Magazine or Book 
Manuscripts for Publication. 

Retired English Professor with many years 
of religious editorial and writing experi- 
ence will give your article or book care- 
ful, personal attention at moderate rates. 
You can trust your life work to such com- 
petent service. 

Inquiries strictly confidential. 


CHRISTIAN SERVICES 








Box 1592 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 








Trade Journal Plans 


Dear Editor: 


I enjoyed very much the article by Robert 
Latimer in your August issue. This certainly 
should prove to be an inspiration to many who 
may aspire to do articles. I do an occasional article 
for trade journals in our field, and hope that 
upon my retirement from active business, I may 
find more time to do more articles. 


HERMAN JOHNSON 
5705 Grand Ave. 
Duluth 7, Minn. 


Dear Editor: 
Readers of Robert Latimer’s “I Make $20,000 


a Year” (August issue), if they are unfamiliar with 
business paper writing, are very likely to see de- 
lusions of grandeur. As one who has been fre: 
lancing, principally in this field, for the past 16 
years and making my living that way, I know 
how misleading Mr. Latimer’s article is. 

He says, “Since 1948 I averaged better tha 
$500 per week gross from trade-paper writing. 
If, as suggested, his articles and shorts brought 
him an average of $25 each, this means 2( 
pieces a week regularly for 10 years. That, I in 
sist, is a perfectly incredible pace. It also means 
on the basis of flat statement, that he made dur- 
ing those ten years, $26,000 a year, not $20,00 
as the headline reads, nor “$15,000 to $20,000 
as the text reads. 


The article is bad counsel in other ways than 
misrepresenting the possibilities for freelance 
writing in this field. He advises the writer neve! 
to prod an editor about his checks, nor t 
negotiate with the editor over compensation. O: 
both counts I disagree. Editors respect a write! 
who is professional enough to set standards of fee 
and to deal with his editors on a strictly busines 
basis. 

Again, I disagree with his insistence that every 


story should be mere factual reporting. If the 


writer specializes, there is a distinct place for in- 


terpretative articles, serious biographical profiles, 


and historical studies. If there were space I 
could cite an array of examples. 
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IMAGINE MAKING 
$5,000 A YEAR WRITING 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all ... Hundreds of People Make That 
Much or More Every Year———And Have Fun Doing Ii! 


Some authors may be born, but most are You Gan Earn While You Learn 


made. ‘You can learn writing just as you learn 
plumbing, or typing, or farming, or law, or 1. Sales to the Saturday Evening Post (cone 
medicine, or fashion when the author was 


designing or cooking. VNNANIWNVIVSAV SVS only half through the 
There’s no mystery. Your course). 
next door neighbor, un- THE NYS BONUS 2. Over 700 sales to 












known to you, may be leading markets in- 
4 ga ;' ooree * EXPLODES! eller Cosmopolitan 
checks regularly. she (we started selli 
is, the chances are 100 to THE BEST JUDGES— her et age oy 
1 that it is because she ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: . finished with the 
learned her trade. "The greatest thing that ever hap- course). 
pened to would-be writers. It is 3. Atlantic, Holiday, 
HOW TO GET STARTED priceless . . . In these first few Saturday Evening 
AS A WRITER chapters of your book alone, there is Post, two books—and 
such a wealth of ideas, that they a major book club 
There are more oppor- alone are worth the price of the choice—all for one 
tunities in the writing entire course.’ Helen M. Plante, Los NYS graduate 
field today than ever Angeles, Calif. : ane 
before . . . if you know "You not only*know where you These are examples: 
literary techniques, mar- are going but have worn the trail NYS graduates sell to all 
kets and the devices of smooth." Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. lucrative publishing mar- 
en authors. Yes, THE NYS BONUS— kets including the top 
if you like to write you magazines and book pub- 
probably have enough AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! ae 4 
talent to become a pub- The great new 150,000 
lished author once you’ve word book Writing... YOURS FREE... “WRITING 
learned how to tailor For Sales and Recogni- FOR A WELL-PAYING 
your material to the re- tion. 


_ ” 
quirements of editors and 4NIJNININVS Fa #3 . — 
publishers. me Send today for our free, 

: : descriptive booklet; Apti- 
tude Test; and sample 
of NYS material, all of 
which will show you in 
detail why the NYS teach- 
ing methods are so unique 
and effective. 


----SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ----: 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

Dept. 527, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 


FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 
Sample Material. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS AND EDITORS 
GUIDE YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY! 


The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
WRITING has trained hundreds of young 
writers to be successful. We can do the same 
for you because our staff of active professional 
writers teach you the techniques they have mas- 
tered through years of trial and error experience. 
Magazine and book editors on our instruction 


’ 
1 
' 
i 
' 
1 
1 
' 
3 1 Name ‘ Filme cere knees ! 
staff show you how to slant your manuscripts so 4 1 
‘ee ' 
they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s - Address ' 
leading literary agents works closely with our 1 City ee Len ee = ; 
students in actually marketing salable material ; Ldoeagel Se Siete of Bow Pet - 
i No salesman will call) 1 


on a 10% commission basis. 





Start Your Own Writing Business 


(Full time or spare-time) 


MEN AND WOMEN EARN 
BIG MONEY AND BYLINES 


You hear only of 

thewriters of best 
* sellers but there 
» are thousands of 
men and women 
who make regu- 
lar incomes and 
get recognition 
in many other 
types of writing. 
Newspaper cor- 
responding, ad- 
vertisement writ- 
ing, photojournalism, filler writing, trade jour- 
nal feature writing and business news desk 
representation in your area, columns, syndica- 
tion, men’s magazines, outdoor publications, 
and other types of fact-writing opportunities 
abound everywhere. Let NON-FICTION 
PRESS train you quickly and surely. Write 
today for free 3,000 word folder, plus other 


information. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 17, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 














GREETING CARD 
VERSE WRITERS 


Our Editorial Department is being ex- 
panded. Immediate opportunities for 
verse writers are available both on the 
in-office staff and on a free lance basis. 
Inquiries should be accompanied by 
samples of material and a self-ad- 
dressed envelope for return of same. 


Please address all 


communications to: 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
RUST CRAFT PUBLISHERS 














Lastly, my final objection to this article is 
that a dollar measure is the wrong criterion for 
any kind of professional writing. If headline in- 
come figures were my chief goal, I know a half 
dozen other far more promising fields of en- 
deavor. Writing for publication has its “fringe 
benefits” and satisfies the creative urge. 


Frep DEARMOND 
Springfield, Missouri 


On the Way to $20, 000 
Dear Editor: 


I have just read Robert Latimer’s “I Make 
$20,000 a Year” in the August issue with in- 
terest, since I am a trade-magazine editor as 
well as a former part-time freelance writer. I 
must, however, disagree with his production-line 
program of 90 articles a month. That’s a pace 
that I believe can kill both creativeness and 
imagination. As an editor, I have received a 
number of apparently ground-out articles (but 
none from Mr. Latimer) that seemed to have 
as much individuality as a string of production- 
line baloney! Slanting and knowing the market 
is important to the discriminating trade-journal 
editor, too. 

We work closely with our freelance writers as 
I’m sure many other trade-journal editors do. We 
depend on freelancers to give us good coverage, 
and the welcome mat is always out at our mailbox 
With this letter, I am sending market requirements 
for our magazine, which I hope your readers will 
find of interest. We’re a wide open market. 

A final comment—Please, writers—use plain 
white bond when sending your articles to us, 
NOT colored copy paper as Mr. Latimer sug- 
gests! If your material is acceptable—we’ll 
notice you! 

FRANK A. BarTONEK, Editor 

FLOWER AND GARDEN’S 
MERCHANDISER 

543 Westport Road 

Kansas City 11, Mo. 


¢ Editorial requirements of FLower AND GARDEN’S 
MERCHANDISER 


FLOWER AND GARDEN’s MERCHANDISER is Circu- 
lated in all states except far western states. Want 
dealer success stories, 1,000 to 1,800 words about 
garden supply dealers: garden centers, seed 
stores, nurseries, power-equipment dealers and 
hardware stores handling garden supplies. Find 
the reason behind the dealers successful business 
and peg your story on them. 

Also use short “Profit Tips” about unusual 
promotion ideas or clever displays that have in- 
creased sales for a dealer; 100 to 300 words, 
with or without a picture. 

Rates, lc to 2c a word, $3.00 to mostly $5.00 
for photos, glossy 8x10 size preferred. Top rates 
for good-quality material. All payment on ac- 
ceptance; prompt reports. We will send letter 
of suggestions and a sample copy of our maga- 
zine to interested writers on request. 
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WORKSHOP SCHOOL 


YOU CAN LEARN 
FOR WRITERS, developed by good plots. 


T0 WRITE f famous novelists, 
eee magazine and book editors, You learn what editors will 
and will not buy, what to avoid 


makes it possible for you to learn 
to strive for, and where 






























to write at your own speed at and what 
AND EARN MONEY home. and how you can market your 
Creative principles underlying __ stories. 
salable writing reduced to simple You learn the techniques for 
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Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


'$ | our word rates go up to 6c 


S| we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


rs | we guarantee a report within two weeks 
S| every story is a contest entry 


S| our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more than any 
current offer in the field 


rs | in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


S| any story can earn up to $8000 


S| MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 














Re-write Your Homing Pigeons, T.R. 
Dear Editor: 


August issue of W.D. published a letter from 
a T. R. Young, whose words, and the bitterness 
behind his words, troubled me. I am not giving 
my time writing this merely to take umbrage 
against Mr. Young because I happen to disagree 
strongly with his viewpoint. Instead, I hope to 
help the man. To me, he fosters a wrongness of 
attitude and perception that cannot fail but to 
seep into the characters and motivation of his 
manuscripts. And if that is readily apparent to 
insensitive little old me—it must really hit an edi- 
tor over the head! 

First off, T. R., nothing has happened to the 
freelance market that I can see, and I, too, am 
a freelance writer. In my small way I’m selling 
as steadily as ever. Furthermore, so long as there 
are editors like Jack Kneass and Hilda Wright 
generous with a helping hand and advice and 
a world of patience, there will always be 
niche for us freelancers. After all, T. R., wi 
guys are the pros of the future. Hear! Hear! 


Secondly, I cannot believe anyone who refers 
to writing as a “racket’’ will succeed while re- 
taining that belief. You’ve simply got to respect 
what you do in creative work or you have done 
nothing! Because creative work is you—your 
thoughts, your dream, your emotions. If you 
can’t bring yourself to seeing that, T. R., you 
have nothing of value to sell. 


Just one more thing. Confessions are not 
sloppy. Whether it be THe Boox oF Jos o1 
Gesta RoMANorRuM before translation or Per- 
SONAL ROMANCES—any writing which has the 
power within its pages to help a troubled person 
is not, and cannot, be sloppy! Or wasted time 
on the part of the author. I am not completely 
altruistic; I love money. But I hope I remem- 
ber we're all just little people in a big, rough 
world. When I sell a confession, along with the 
check, I know I have helped someone, some- 
where, a little bit. You see, T. R., there are 
many people—mostly young people—who turn 
to confession magazines for the advice and en- 
couragement they have not been able to find 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help yow sell 
highest-rate markets. 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. you 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


want to sell we 
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$2,000 advance on the book—still no dry spell,” is what I’ve just wired a 
client. Publisher will be Dell Originals. 


Still dry? Well, stop worrying. Perhaps your long dry spell has not yet been 
broken. Perhaps with our help you will be able to say, as many have, “The long 
dry spell is over.” The no-dry-spell success of ALF clients is based, as in the case 
of the book I mentioned, on backgrounds-into-writing-careers. 





That’s why ALF checks have gone to no-dry-spell writers for sales to The Post, 
Ladies Home Journal, Reader’s Digest, Redbook, True, Argosy, and specialized 
markets. That’s why ALF checks have gone to book authors from Lippincott, 
Putnam, Gold Medal, Dell Originals, Doubleday, Simon & Schuster, Harper’s, 
Dodd-Mead, Prentice-Hall, Crowell, Norton, Nelson, Pocket Books, Popular Li- 
brary, Bantam, Perma Books, Scribner’s, Ace and many others. That’s why ALF 
clients have been produced through Maurice Evans Productions, Universal Inter- 
national, MGM, 20th Century Fox, Columbia, Matinee Theatre, Schlitz Playhouse 
(again only a few samples). 


If your long dry spell has been too long and too dry, if you can do with a wel- 
come change, if you want us to help you, do as our selling authors did—tell me 
about yourself when you send me your material. The information will pay out 
for you in all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words; with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU. 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. 


PROFESSIO NALS: Career building is our business. Since the start of this year more than 40 established profes- 
e sionals have switched to this agency. If you have sold a book to a legitimate publisher, or if 


you make fairly regular magazine sales—and if you aren’t quite satisfied with what you are doing on your own—write me about 
your problems and your aims. If you qualify as a professional client I will handle you on a straight 10% commission basis and 
we'll get on with the business of building your career into what you want it to be. 










A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 








A SEARGH IS STILL ON! 


Television needs new writers. That is a fact plain and 
simple. Yet selling to TV is not so simple if you are 
a writer without a ‘‘name.’’ Often your material fails 
to reach the attention of top level studio executives. 
Hollywood Literary Guild guarantees that scripts of 
sufficient merit are read by the right people—the story 
editors and producers who buy for TV. 


To help you meet the special demands of TV, our 
staff gives detailed, professional criticism of your 
manuscript, and suggests the revisions most likely to 
produce a sale. Marketable material is immediately 
submitted to the studios at no extra cost to you, apart 
from the fee for reading and criticism. 





Since TV and motion pictures are on the lookout for 
material in all writing mediums, our service also 
covers the short story, the play, the novel. 

Our staff includes: a Broadway playwright, member 
of the American Dramatists Guild, a Story Analyst 
from a major motion picture studio, a TV Story 
Editor. 


Fees: half-hour TV play or short story $10.00 
hour TV play or screenplay $20.00 
play or musical $20.00 
novel $25.00 


John Boswell, Director 


Hollywood Literary Guild 


8925 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 46, California 











SALES 10 BIG TIME 


BY UZZELL CLIENTS 


If you seek personal, expert help in selling 
for real money, don’t waste time responding to 
come-on blandishments. Recently four writers 
while still under instruction (our Fundamentals 
Course) have sold with our collaborative help to 
Redbook, Atlantic, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Harper's. A fifth, who submitted the story idea 
and was given a constructive criticism during 
instruction, later sold the story to LHJ. Three 
of the five later sold rights to radio or tele- 
vision for good sums. Particulars on request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have no 
assistants. 

Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 
scriptors, editors have been trained by the Uzzells. 
Their book, “Narrative Technique,” has sold 
40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This book 
by return mail for $4. Send for our free pamphlet 
on agency services. Our “Literary Services” an- 
swers all your questions without commercial 
sing-song. What’s your problem? Write. We'll 
answer promptly, personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 8 Monroe st. 
GAMELIA W. UZZELL  Sticheme 














anywhere else. Please don’t laugh; this is a true 
thing. 

Rewrite those homing pigeons, T. R. Keep 
working on them until you have produced some- 
thing to interest the reader. Editors will buy such 
manuscripts. And pin over your typewriter: There 
are no sloppy confessions—only sloppy writers. 

Marion Kemp 

2960 North Main Street 

North Las Vegas, Nevada 
¢ For a writer-editor discussion of confessions, see 
Albert Delacorte’s article in this issue.—Ed. 


Five Publishers 
Dear Editor: 


Orchids to W.D. and Kirk Polking for “Five 
Publishers in search for an author.” It is an ex- 
cellent piece of writing and really gave this 
would-be book writer a shot in the arm. It’s 
good to know that the editors are always on 
the look out for good material, even from begin- 
ners, and are willing to work so closely with us. 
Of course, we are told this quite often but it is 
the reassurance that keeps us going. 

Miss Polking presents the editors in a light we 
don’t often see them in . . .that of a sincere, con- 
genial human being. Her inclusion of some of 
the problems faced by an editor makes for in- 
teresting reading as well. 

Sure would like to see Miss Polking do some 
more articles along this line. 

Lots ERDMANN 
Box 80 
Quartzsite, Arizona 


¢ Miss Polking is now preparing a series of pro- 
files of writers and the November issue will in- 
clude one from this series.—Ed. 


Rate Raise 
Sir: 

I’m raising the minimum rate on MopDERN 
Romances from 3c to 4c a word, effective Sept. 
1. Will you pass this along to your readers. 

Thanks for all your kindnesses in the past. 

Henry P. MAcmcrREEN, Editor 
MovEerRN ROMANCES 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 

750 Third Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Trade Journal Writing 
Dear Editor: 


Thanks very much for Robert Latimer’s article 
in the August issue. I’ve read “I Make $20,000 a 
Year” five times. It really hit a nerve. 

I’ve been seriously considering going into full 
time trade writing. Reading Latimer’s story has 
changed my consideration into resolution. It was 
exceptionally helpful to learn how valuable he 
has found wire recorders. I had considered their 

















purchase from every angle and come to the con- 
clusion they were a worth-while investment. 


But his story leaves some questions unanswered. 
I have always taken my own photographes and 
my experience agrees with his. But I couldn’t see 
that the time spent processing pictures was time 
well spent. Latimer says he has a darkroom but 
we are left wondering if he processes the large 
volume of pictures he takes. If he sends them out 
how does he choose a good commercial processing 
firm and how much does he pay? Personally I 
process my own negatives, pick out the ones I 
want and send only the good ones to be made 
into 8x10 glossies. 


It’s obvious Latimer is a hard steady worker. 
If ever there was a secret of success for writers 
I don’t think there is anything to beat hard 
steady work. 

As near as I can figure he produces about 150,- 
000 words a month with an average story length 
of about 1650 words. But this leads me to the 
question of which form of secretarial help he 
finds most economical. 150,000 words at the 60c 
a thousand rate advertised by so many services in 
WD, comes to only $90.00 a month. This pays 
one fair-to-middling typist for about two weeks 
work. I have been planning to use a fine typist- 
housewife I know about who wants to make pin 
money. What’s his typist’s experience? 

Again, congratulations on this fine un- 
ashamedly commercial article! 

Frep D. JoHNSON 
35 Colonial Avenue 
Toronto 13, Canada. 


¢ Mr. Latimer, author of the Writer’s Digest 
August ’58 Feature, “$20,000 A Year Writing for 
Trade Journals,” says: 


Sir: 

Answering some of the questions: I often work 
18 hours a day, usually at least 10. Then there is 
the huge morass of detail work to do, everything 
from printing photos (I do 48 8x10’s at a sitting) 
to cutting cardboard to reinforce envelopes in 
which pix are mailed. I work 18 hours every 
Monday, since I mail the copy Monday nights, 
watching TV at the same time. 

My typist gets $12.50 per reel of tape, a flat 
price we decided best for all concerned. There 
is from 8500 to 10,000 words on a reel, and I 
usually produce 8 sides per week. Evidently there 
was error in the MS. I always dictate at least 
50,000 words per week. My typist is handicapped 
and can do little else. I pay for other services, 
including mailing, research, etc., at around $1 
per hour as near as I can figure it. 

I spend almost nothing with commercial 
photographers since that cost negates much profit 
from story material. 


Bos LaTIMER. 
* For more details see page 33.—Ed. 





UVICKLY SELLS 
TWO SHORT STORIES 


“I sold two short stories which paid 
for my N.LA 
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“How, Do | Get My Start 
as a Writer?”’ 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first 
attempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the ‘“‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

Sinclair Lewis, Eugene Neu. J. P. McEvoy, Margaret 
Mitchell, just to mention a few, all first learned to use words 
at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy 
Desk Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn to Write By Writing 


The _N.I.A. is a training school for every kind of writ- 
ing. Here your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on emigre | 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author an 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual writing assignments. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out, suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

When a magazine rejects a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. The NA. tells you where you 
are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, Senet instinct, imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
(Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved 
Member, National Home Study Council.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
Mr. | promised in Writer’s Dicest, October. 
Migr. 
Miss } 
Mrs. } 
Address 


City P ..Zone.. State 
(All conveupendanes confidential. No salesman — all.) 











Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 





If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on you part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 
plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
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Women’s News Service Syndicate is Ok 
Dear Editor: 

I was surprised to see a complaint about one 
of the syndicates in the August Forum, since my 
dealings with this syndicate were pleasant. The 
head man did reject my material, but he gave 
the exact reason in a personal letter, and sent 
along eighteen pages of sample material which 
they did use. And I got an answer in about 
two weeks, which is as fast as can be expected 
between Washington and New York. Altogether, 
I feel that this syndicate was leaning over back- 
wards to be fair and helpful. 

This helpful attitude, incidentally, is some- 
thing I have found in all the syndicates I have 
sent material. Instead of printed rejection slips 
which give absolutely no reason for the rejection, 
I have received personal letters telling me why. 
Two syndicates even want to see the material 
again when their backlog is less! A very cheer- 
ing thought. 

JEAN SKIDMORE 
Colville, Wash. 


Woman’s News Service Syndicate No Good 
Dear Editor: 

Writer Gladys Carlson’s experience with Wom- 
en’s News Service syndicate (Forum, August 
issue) was interesting to me. 

Early last Spring, this syndicate contacted me 
and requested clippings of my weekly column 
“Small Talk,” published in our Sunday paper, 
the Elmira Sunpay TELEGRAM. The big silence 
set in and I am beginning to wonder if this 
syndicate even exists! 

Even the biggest and busiest of magazines an- 
swer promptly and are courteous enough to re- 
turn material. Perhaps there is a reason for 
Women’s News Service syndicate’s apparent lack 
of professional courtesy. If so, I would be in- 
terested in hearing about it. 

KatHuy SMALL 
Elmira, New York 


WNS—That’s Us! 
Dear Editor: 


Your telegram asking about us is most consid- 
erate and I appreciate it. wws is able to handle 
unsolicited freelance material with no more than 
a two-week lag. We use six stories daily, six times 
a week, with twenty of these supplied by staff or 
regular contributors. Therefore, the market is 
limited. We have endeavored to expand network 
of regular contributors through a policy of quick 
acceptance or rejection but if there has been the 
occasional slip I apologize to those concerned and 
assure them it has been because of pressure of work 
involved in a youthful concern which is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Again, thank you for your 
courtesy. 

Frank Lowe, Managing Editor 
Women’s News Service 
229 W. 43rd St., New York City, N.Y. 





BELIEVE IN YOURSELF 


YOUR REJECTED STORY 
can be better in some ways than some published stories. 
It can show more genuine talent, deal with a more im- 
portant subject and express a more illuminating theme. 


WHY THEN DIDN'T IT SELL? 


Could it be that you’re weak in fiction techniques? That 
however good your story material, you need to know how 
to make the most of whatever writing ability you have? 
How to erect a solid story structure? How to make your 
characters come alive? How to express your ideas through 
story action? 


CRAFTSMANSHIP CAN BE ACQUIRED 


The PAULINE BLOOM STEP-BY-STEP SYSTEM will 
give it to you. You will master one technical point at a 
time and use it in the actual creation of a story. Your 
og A Ly criticized steps * 4 ate You correct your mistakes 

go along. AN EL SECURE ABOUT THE 
WORK BEHIND YOU 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET WILL PAY 
FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 
Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and stam 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 

PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 


Name . ‘ . Sih. CR een Ae 


Address 








MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and deliv- 
ered to or from publishers in New York. 
Save postage, express charges and time. 
Particulars FREE. Write today. 


Mercury Messenger Service 
Authors Service Division 
461 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











NOVELS 


Criticised, edited, revised 
$5 for reading and report 
Novels submitted to publishers 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 words, 
minimum, $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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SERVICE if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 

TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 
for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 


syndicate, and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 


OTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


$80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 




































to try their hand at 
the romance story.” 


The Romance Rocket 


By Albert Delacorte I flew down to Norman, Okla- 
homa (paid my own way), and 
gave a talk on romance writing. 

If this sounds casual, it wasn’t. 
I worked on it at home for a 
week. I worked on it from mid- 
night, the night I arrived, until 
seven the next morning. I kept 
revising the talk right up to the 
lectern. 

That doesn’t mean the speech 
is good. It only means I took it 
seriously. And one of the rea- 
sons I took it seriously is that I 
thought writers might like to 
read it, too. 

Because of the scope of these 
remarks and because of themany 
“firsts” it embodies, it created 
a crazy stir. Women crowded 
around this wobbly, unshaven 
editor as if I were Ricky Nelson. 
They wanted copies. 


“T urge free lance writers i tl! v 





Discover for yourself 

how confession writers employ 
the big purgative emotions 

of love, sorrow and anger 

to balance moral accounts. 





They stuffed my pockets and briefcase with 
manuscripts and I apologized that I hadn’t 
worn an apron, so I could catch the overflow. 
Finally, one lady, slightly more aggressive 
than the others, said, “I’m a court stenog- 
rapher. Give me your notes, and I’ll type you 
up three copies!” And that’s the origin of 
this version. 

Henry Malmgreen, our Mopern Ro- 
MANCES editor, gets over 4,000 submissions 
a year, and though we need to buy 100 stories 
a year, we’re lucky if a year’s culling pro- 
duces 60. 

The yawning gap between the 60 bought 
and the 100 needed is filled by a frantic 
process of reviving old themes scanning 
reader mail, studying newspaper advice 
columns—and using this material to plot 
and assign our own stories. 

Well, you say, isn’t that an editor’s job? 
Far from it. Stories should never be im- 
provised by an editor under deadline pres- 
sure—and assigned to one of a handful of 
regular writers. Stories should gestate. 
They should come from dozens of writers, 
each with a different background—each 
with a different personality. Why don’t 
ours? Certainly in 4,000 manuscripts we 
find a prodigious amount of talent. Most 
of you know how to write. But not enough 
of you know what to write. You’ve got the 
creative spark. You lack an awarence of 
the criteria, by which we editors judge your 
stories. And so it is to provide these criteria 
to help confession writers become com- 
petent critics of their own work—that this 
is offered. 

I'll take you on the voyage of discovery 
that Henry Malmgreen and I embarked on 
back in 1954 when we took over MODERN 
RoMANCEs and its waning circulation. 

I’m going to let you in on our theories 
and describe our policy. 

How does a policy get discovered—and 
until it does, how does one edit a maga- 
zine? I recall that in his first newsletter to 
writers, Henry wrote: “My policy is that I 
have some theories. I’m watching. I’m test- 
ing. I’m teaching myself.” 

A correct sextant reading tells you pre- 
cisely where you are. And a compass read- 
ing tells you exactly where you’re going. 

Editors don’t have it that good. 
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The Editor’s Tools 


What does an editor have to go by? Begin- 
ning with monthly circulation figures—ex- 
actly what does an editor learn from them? 
Not much. If he tried to build his policy 
on these wayward statistics he’d zigzag so 
much that trying to sell him a story would 
be like trying to shoot down a drunk duck 
with a .22. 

Circulation in any given month can go 
down because your West Coast freight car 
got side-tracked in Minnesota, or becaus: 
the buyer for a big supermarket chain de- 
cided he didn’t like your book—or for the 
simple reason that it’s a bitterly humid 
hot month—(and your competition isn’t 
selling either). Circulation can go up be- 
cause the readers go for the girl on the 
cover—or perhaps for the blurb on th 
cover—and you never know whether it was 
the girl or the blurb or the combination. 





Only long-term circulation trends, care- 
fully compared with competitive trends give 
the editor any information. And by then, 
it’s often too late for repair; you may need 
a new model. 

Well, what about reader mail? Like 
dynamite, if you know how to handle it, 
it has its uses—but if you’re careless with 
it, it blows your head off. 


Here’s a case history. We published a 
helluva good confession by an alcoholic 
Now I hope that not more than one per- 
cent of our readers are alcoholics. But as 
we all know, one thousand alcoholics can 
make a lot of racket. Our story was dra- 
matic. It was inspirational. And we got 
close to a hundred letters welcoming us as 
the second Alcoholics Anonymous. 


Well, if you’re a careless editor, you im- 
mediately take off on a binge of alcoholic 
narrators—and wake up six months later 
with a circulation hangover. We asked our- 
selves, ““‘What about the 999,000 readers 
who are not alcoholics, the ones we didn’t 
hear from?” 

Reader mail isn’t the pulse of the reader. 
It’s a pulse beat of a reader. And, the 
hundred letters didn’t prevent the story 
from rating near the bottom of our monthly 
reader poll—which is roughly where every 
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Anne Ridings Trimble, who has sold 
96 confessions stories, 94 in the past 
five years, explains why her story about 
a school-bus tragedy was top rated. 





To the Editor of Writer’s Digest: 


I enjoyed reading galley proofs of Mr. Delacorte’s article and I felt flattered you wanted my 
reactions. I learned something, too—Why ‘my story in last month’s True Story was so good. 
“The Morning Goodbye Meant Forever,” based on the Prestonsburg school-bus tragedy last 
spring when so many children were drowned. Mrs. Dorrance (True Story editor) said it’s 
pulled in wonderful reader response already, plus many reorders of the magazine in the area 
where the tragedy happened. Frankly, I never quite understood the thing myself. It’s so hard 
to understand the workings of one’s subconsciogs, as well as you may think you know it. The 
religious angle—I am not a simple believer myself—was taken from the lips of a Negro attend- 
ant at the Nashville airport one night when my daughter’s plane was two hours late. I thought 
that was what made the story so punchy, and I felt a little hypocritical about it. But I see now 
it was the maternal angle that made it so strong. 

Maternal love is the strongest passion in the world—it can be paternal too when men are 
reared in a culture that takes fatherhood seriously. And the strongest of my six interwoven 
stories about the school-bus tragedy were about childless people who found children. The old 
maid who'd taken an orphan boy to help her with the chores was never kind to him, refusing 
to let him keep the stray dog he found. The boy was lost on the bus, and, too late, the old maid 
realized her unkindness and her love for him. Finding the stray dog again, she begins to lavish 
on him the love she wished she’d shown the boy. She hopes some day she will really learn to love, 
so she can take another orphan boy and love him for himself, instead of trying to shape him 
to her stern mold. 

The last story is about the old preacher who’s never had children or any really important 
charges. His faith is sadly shaken by the terrible tragedy, and he sees no meaning to it, though 
he continues to mouth the words of comfort which is all he knows to do. Then a wet, frightened 
boy who escaped from the bus says to him, “You were the only one who truly helped us. The 
men in the river just brought out dead bodies to bury, but you gave comfort and hope. I want 
to be like you—I know I must have been saved for some purpose, and I think it is to take up 
where you left off. Help me to measure up.” So they kneel to pray, with the boy’s strong young 
arm about the feeble old preacher—and the old man has, in his age, found a son. Yes, it’s love 
that carried that story, not religion, I see now. 


The need to love and be loved is strongest in a woman’s heart, and I suspect a man’s too. 
We're not so different at that. And we need to be cleansed of our hates—I do that for myself in 
my stories, I freely admit. When I pass a certain woman here, I gloat inwardly, “You don’t know 
it—but you’re dead, most horribly murdered, as you so deserve.” In a plot of mine, I needed a 
murder victim in order to put the boy hero in prison on a false charge, and I loved using her. I 
daresay her killing released a lot of spite in the readers’ hearts, for the world is full of vicious old 
women who meddle in others’ affairs. 

At Morehead State College, this summer, one writer still argued, “But I like certain things.” 
I cut her off with, “So who are you? A person interested in writing or you wouldn’t be here. 
And believe me, a person interested in writing is NOT a typical reader.”’ I doesn’t matter at all 
what we writers and writing minded people like—it just matters what the readers want. Which 
sums up the wide gulf dividing the amateur from the professional, I think. The avante grade 
writer is concerned, justly, I think, with what he likes but that is another dish. 

I do wish I could hit MopERN myself, but my style seems wrong for them. However, “Married 
at Fourteen,” a story of mine which Mrs. Wanda MacKinnon of Royal Oak, Michigan, rewrote, 
won second place for the year in their readership polls. Incidentally, my agent is Elyse Michaels. 

I have made 96 confession sales, most of them 10,000 words or above; 94 of them in the last 
five years. For seven years before, I'd groped in the dark, trying to find the raison d’etre which Mr. 
Delacorte so graphically points out in his article. I call it the lowest common denominator for 
us all—the need to love and be loved. 


Anne R. Trimble, Russellville, Kentucky 











Examples of reader mail from Modern Romances illustrates how their published 
stories give some readers a renewal of faith in God. 




















story about a drunk rates. More about polls 
and drunks later. 

Reader ‘mail has played a big role in our 
education as confessions editors. We have 
learned that when a reader reports on a 
single story, she speaks only for herself. But 
we have also learned that when she reports 
on_why she has the confessions habit, she 
frequently speaks for all confessions readers? 

On the level of why do I read your mag- 
azine, there is an eerie and litany-like un- 
animity that give confessions editor a han- 
dle with which to pick up his job. 

And what about reader polls? We think 
we're doing fine when 3,000 of our readers 
take the time to fill in one of the ballots 
printed in the magazine. Can 3,000 speak 
for 997,000 who don’t vote? 

We're just brave enough or maybe fool- 
ish enough to say “yes” despite the fact 
that it was polls that picked Hoover to beat 
FDR and polls that picked Dewey to beat 
Harry Truman. Here’s why we believe in 
our monthly reader poll. 





The Monthly Poll Technique 


We don’t ask our readers for opinions. . 
and certainly never for predictions. We 
never say “why is it a good story?” But 
simply: “did it hold your interest?” 

We hear from about 3,000 readers who 
are polled each month. That’s 36,000 a 
year, 150,000 votes since we 
started polling. The opinions of these peo- 
ple are consistent. Time after time, the same 
type of story finishes first. Time after time, 
the same type of story finishes last. 

So now you have—or at least J have—a 
clear picture of our navigational aids reader 
mail that gives us a goal; a sensitive reader 
poll that warns us when we’re off course; 
circulation trends that log our progress. 

A couple of years ago we published a 
story called “For Those Who Love God.” 
No story before and no story since has 
equaled its poll rating. It was a story nar- 
rated by the husband of a fine, sensitive, 
devout young woman dying by inches of 
cancer. As she lay dying, the husband’s 


well over 


faith in God crumbled. Paradoxically, her 

death, the purity, and the courage of it, 

gave her husband a profound transfusion 
of his wife’s love of God. 





As I said, that was and is our number 
one story. Why? The male narrator’s soul- 
destroying grief and bitterness? The cancer 
angle? The wife’s courage? The triumph 
of faith? The fact that the story made the 
reader cry? Or all of these elements in con- 
cert? As far as the poll said, mum is the word. 
Readers merely said, “It held our interest.” 


Our Editorial Theory 

The first sentence of The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John is: “In the beginning was 
the Word. . . Paraphrasing this in edi- 
torial terms, you could say: “In the be- 
ginning was the Theory.” In fact, the cap- 
sule history of any well-edited magazine is 
simply this: “Editor has theory—readers’ 
evaluations qualify theory—editor refines 
theory—readers accept it.” This is the pro- 
cess that produces the high-octane stories 
that sell magazines. It begins with the edi- 
tor’s first issue and ends only with his last. 

Well, what about our editorial theories 
way back in July of 1954... when Henry 
Malmgreen came to work for us. He had 
. from which he 
couldn’t be budged. He believed that a con- 
fessions story couldn’t do its job unless the 
reader could stop being the reader and 
literally became. the narrator. As the Circu- 
lation Manager interprets this: “You gotta 
identification.” His other conviction 
was that just as people suffering from tired 
blood take Geritol, so people suffering from 
tired emotions buy confessions magazines. 
Henry gave first preference to stories that 
the big, 


a couple of convictions . . 


have 


allowed readers to experience 
purgative emotions. 

Quick cram sessions with the reader mail 
helped Henry along. The handwriting, the 
stationery, the grammar convinced him that 
he was going to be catering to a lower class 
audience the people whose door is 
never darkened by the LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. Secondly, he could see that even 
if the people who scrawled these letters on 
used wrapping paper wanted thrills, they 
also wanted a balancing of moral accounts. 

Finally, he could see that they desperately 
wanted to believe the confessions loyalty 
oath: every story true. It was obvious they 
couldn’t like a story unless they believed it. 

In summary, Henry decided that 100% 
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reader identification and big emotions could 
be achieved only within the lower class, 
moral, every-story-true framework. 

At the same time, it began to dawn on 
him—as it has dawned on many another 
good confessions editor—that it takes dis- 
cipline to make every story meet every need. 
And on the editorial plane, discipline means 
this: every story has to have a theme. The 
theme has to be so manifest that the editor 
can put it in a paragraph so as to better 
evaluate it. 


What Writers Need to Know 


At this point you have a complete picture 
of the theory and tools we brought to our 
job. But you must also have a lot of ques- 
tions. I’m going to enumerate questions I 
think you ought to ask. 

Let me now list questions: With what 
kinds of narrator is the reader best able to 
identify? What are the big purgative 
emotions the confessions reader wants to 
experience? How can they be created? 

Granted that the confessions reader needs 
to believe that every story is true, how does 
the confessions writer achieve this ap- 
pearance of truth? Why are morality and 
faith in God such important conditions? 
What about dirty confessions magazines— 


and there are some? What would their 
circulations be if it weren’t for censorship? 
And here’s a question I hope occurs to 
you without prompting on my part: is 
emotional sensation the basic reason for 
the fact that almost half a billion confessions 
magazines have been bought over a period 
of forty years? Or do they serve som 
profounder purpose? When we say that 
every story must have a theme, does (hi 
mean every story must have a moral—like 
one of Aesop’s fables? 

Well, let’s go back now to the first ques- 
tion. What kinds of narrator are accepted? 
What kinds are rejected? I only wish our 
readers were as single-voiced about all 
their attitudes as they are about this one! 
They want an attractive narrator. We hav 
published and, believe me, regretted stories 
like “I Was Too Fat.” Some readers will 
identify intensively with the problem of 
the ugly duckling. But from sad experier 
we editors have learned that most readers 
do not. The narrator must be active. The 
narrator must cause the major event of the 
story. Therein lies part of the significance 
of the phrase: sin, suffer and repent. For if 
the narrator is more sinned against than 
sinning, she is passive. We want an actor, 
not a re-actor! 
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Is Your Narrator a Heroine? 
A reader identifying with a narrator is com- 
pensating for personality assets she does 
not have and for frustrations she does have. 
She wants the narrator to be the person she, 
the reader, would like to be! 

Remember this sentence, and the 
confession stories you write will snap into 
focus. Avoid alkies, junkies and neceroties. 

Just ask yourself. Would you like to be 
any of these? Or if you are any of these, 
don’t you wish you were someone else? 

This doesn’t mean that if a story about 
an alcoholic has lots of other assets, you 
mustn’t write it. But, by gosh, if you feel 
you must write the story, make it clear that 
your alcoholic narrator has guts—and that 
the cards are so stacked against her that, 
the circumstances, even Carrie 
Nation would have become an alcoholic. 

To sum up: Don’t send us stories about 
spineless, jelly-fish, dish-rag narrators. Many 
of us, many of our readers do let themselves 
be pushed around. But as I said before, 
readers want to be told about and identify 
with the person they’d like to be—not about 
the poor sucker they are. 

Let your narrator suffer the torments of 
the damned. But make sure she fights back, 
make sure she grows in the process. The 


last 


inder 


satisfaction derived from the conflict is in 
proportion to the odds against which the 
narrator. fights. The more horrendous the 
tests from which she emerges intact, the 
greater your story. 

What happens when the female reader 
is confronted with the male narrator? I have 
a hunch that the reader identifies with the 
story’s feminine figure and then proceeds 
to experience male tenderness. As you 
would suspect, whenever the male narrator 
is a rough tough guy who exploits his 
women, the readers turn thumbs down. 

And what about the social category of the 
narrator? If to identify means to stop being 
you and to become someone else . . . how 
can a girl stop being a waitress and start be- 
ing a debutante? Confessions readers are not 
looking for phony escape. They dream best 
within their emotional ken, 

I realize this presents writers with a mean 
dilemma. Most of us are middle class, and 
we have to think-our-way, feel-our-way 
into the soul of a lower class narrator. It 
isn’t easy—but if we fail, our story fails too. 

To a lesser we another 
dilemma. A writer’s age is roughly from the 
middle twenties to the fifties and up. And 
yet our biggest demand is for teen narrators. 


Reason: An remember 


degree have 


older reader can 
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nostalgically and identify successfully with 
a teen narrator. But a teen narrator has no 
patience with the problems and dreams of 
older people. Although only about 20% of 
our stories have teen narrators, 50% of our 
highest rating stories are teen oriented! In 
other words, if you increase your teen out- 
put successfully, you increase your sales— 
and not just your sales to us—but to most 
confessions magazines. , 

Let me ask some rhetorical questions 
about narrators. What about stupid nar- 
rators? What about cold narrators? What 
about amoral narrators? You know the 
answers. And yet our mails are flooded with 
narrators who don’t seem to have all their 
marbles. The reader doesn’t want to be 
smarter than the narrator. As soon as she 
can look down her nose at the narrator, she 
withdraws from the identification relation- 
ship. The dream is shattered. 

How about “I Was A Frigid Wife?” 
You can answer that now. Confession 
magazines want stories about woinen—and 
men too—who can give love .. . not 
stories about narrators who take negative 
pleasure in withholding it. 


Those Big Purgative Emotions 


Right now, I want to talk about those big, 
purgative emotions I promised to name and 
define for you. 

The other day, I read about a fascinating 
rocket the army’s just bought. It nullifies 
gravity. Strap it on your back, and you 
can literally run as fast as a race horse or 
jump twice as high as the world’s champion 
high jumper. Reading about it, I suddenly 
realized what a burden gravity is. 

To the confessions reader, the realities 
of her daily existence are akin to gravity, 
binding her, containing her vital emotions, 
giving her few opportunities to express anger 
or even admit to it—to feel and express love. 
The confessions story is her rocket. 

A confessions story in which anxiety 
prevails, in which small, ugly fears pro- 
liferate is destined to have a poor rating on 
our reader poll. How about the themes of 
our low rating stories? Here are a few: 
A story about a woman who gets into the 
hands of a loan sharks—who keeps ab- 
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reast of her debts by incurring new ones— 
until finally the situation explodes: a story 
about a woman whose husband, still in his 
forties, becomes sexually impotent; a story 
about a woman who supplements her hus- 
band’s income by dressmaking and who 
finally recognizes that she has become a 
slave to her family. 

What did these low rating stories have in 
common? Were they badly written, badly 
constructed? They weren’t. Their flaw was 
that the dominant emotional stuff of each 
of them was anxiety and frustration. And 
since it is precisely anxiety and frustration 
from which the reader is seeking release, she 
necessarily rejects them in a story. 

So the big stories never deal with the 
neurotic, domesticated, hypertensive emo- 
tions. They cater instead to those that are 
beautiful and those that are damned .. . 
to the emotions that our readers are de- 
prived of and guard against. 

Vicariously, safely and indeed thera- 
peutically our readers erupt with murderous 
indignation. They succumb to the death- 
wish that broods over so many of us. They 
imbibe the salty, puragtive waters of grief. 
They are lifted to great heights of love of 
God. Their sense of guilt is exorcised by 
uncommon punishment and suffering. They 
love and they are loved profoundly, and 
sometimes the love is stained red. For 
violence and the lower class reader are 
not strangers to each other. 

So now, I’ve got to the heart of the mat- 
ter—the big purgative emotions. As far as 
the ones I’m going to discuss are concerned, 
they could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand by Three-Finger Brown. Love, anger 
and sorrow. What dials can the writer 
manipulate to turn the volume up? What 
about fear, terror? Why didn’t I list it with 
the big three? Simply because while ma- 
nipulation of fear contributes to suspense, 
it’s not one of the staples readers identify 
with MopERN Romances. In that case, what 
about suffering? I distinguish between emo- 
tional states (love, anger, and sorrow) and 
emotional eruptions such as suffering. It’s 
the eruptions that jolt the readers. And if 
these eruptions occur frequently and inten- 
sively enough, your story is strong. 
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Privation Heightens the Emotion of Love 


Let’s begin now, and since love conquers all, 
let’s put it up front where it belongs. To 
achieve vicariously the sensation of loving or 
of being loved is certainly paramount among 
the urgencies that bring our readers to the 
newsstands. 

But take careful note of this. Whereas 
we demand a strong love element in every 
story, we do not limit you to boy-girl or 
man-woman love. In five of our fifteen 
highest rating stories, man-woman love was 
either secondary or missing altogether. 

The gift of love can come from a sibling, 
a parent, a friend. It can even come from 
a group. Let me tell you about a story 
called “They Prayed My Son Back To 
Life.’ A young woman, inconsolably bitter 
about the imminent death of her two year 
old son, rejects her neighbor’s proffers of 
sympathy. She rudely questions the sin- 
cerity of her minister’s attempt to give her 
religious solace. But all these good people 
huddle together one rainy morning and 
kneel in prayer on the little patch of grass 
and weeds in front of her house. And now 
a miracle takes place. The incurable child 
is cured. This, in capsule, is the action of 
our second highest rating story. What is the 
love source? God? Well, it’s His miracle. 
And we are awed. But actually it’s the 
affection which the group extends to the 
narrator that stirs us. 

Human beings give love and receive love. 
Perhaps it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. But, let’s face it. Maybe it’s im- 
mature, but it’s more fun to receive. The 
good confessions stories are the ones that 
nourish us poor prisoners of starvation with 
that sublime sensation of being terribly 
meaningful to another person. And it’s best 
of all if this awareness of being meaningful 
to another person can be a sudden thing, 
a revelation, a moment of truth. As I said 
before—emotional eruptions are more dra- 
matic than emotional states. 

Well, let’s get real practical now. What 
are the plot devices that add impact to 
our love story? How do we make the reader 
care about the narrator’s love? Privation 
is the answer. We build the importance of 
the narrator’s love by either depriving her 


of it or threatening it. So ask yourself quite 
cold-bloodedly: Have I starved the narrator 
for love? Does she suffer enough for the 
lack of it, so that when it comes, the gift 
of love will be of great moment? Have I 
thought through the devices through which 
her longing is expressed? Certainly unless 
both the privation and the preoccupation 
with it have been established, the gift of 
love will be less moving when it comes. 
If privation makes the receiving of love 
more meaningful, what makes the giving 
of love more moving? Once again there’s 
a one word answer: Sacrifice! So ask your- 
self : “By what act or acts does the giver 
of love express it? Is that act a sacrifice?” 
Why do you suppose we fixed the script so 
that it was raining the morning “They 
Prayed My Son Back To Life?” Would the 
scene have been as moving on a bright, 
balmy day? In your confession story, is 
there a sharply focused moment of reve- 
lation that the narrator didn’t expect when 
love suddenly stands revealed? Remember 
again the narrator in TPMSBTL. She 
glances out of the window expecting to see 
nothing but the bleakness she feels—and 
there are the people she has driven away 
praying for the son—returning love for hate. 
And here’s another question this scene 
conjures up: Is the gift of love in your story 
made by a person the narrator has despised, 
misunderstood or rejected throughout the 
story? Three of our top fifteen stories ex- 
ploit this effective device of the angel in 
disguise. Finally, as a measure of the ef- 
fectiveness with which you’ve answered the 
other questions: is there any scene in your 
story where the reader must cry because the 
narrator either gives or receives love? 
Naturally you don’t have to have an 
answer for each of these questions—but 
unless your story faces up to at least some 
of the requirements they pose, there is no 
love in your story. And you know what our 


motto is: no love—no sale! 





If love is so important—what about sex? 
You are as aware as I of the popular stereo- 
type of the confessions magazine. Let me 
remind you of the formula for success our 
former circulation manager gave Henry 
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Example of reader mail shows how stories give the reader a renewal of courage. 


$800,000 a Year Paid by 24 Romance Editors to Writers 


People who are unfamiliar with the romance magazine audience—and this includes thousands 
of individuals who actually deal with them every day, such as news wholesalers, advertisers and 
their agencies; even non-editorial employees of the magazines themselves—never recognize the 
firm grip these magazines have on their readers. The better romance magazines enter into the 
lives of their readers by giving them, in terms the reader can understand, a moral standard 
they can claim as their own. The letters of readers reproduced here are totally sincere. The 
romance magazine readers who write these letters, unlike free-lance writers, do not have handy 
at their work desk, a typewriter, stamps, paper and envelopes. Writing is not their easiest 
mode of expression. When they do write, it is to say something they must say. Here is a rare 
opportunity for a better understanding of the romance field—a group of 24 magazines that pay 
free-lance writers $800,000 a year for wordage. 

















Malmgreen: “You gotta give those morons 
lots of sex and seduction and disguise it with 
a bit of religious hog-wash.” That’s typical, 
isn’t it? 

Is it true? To a careless observer leafing 
through a confessions magazine there’s a 
lot of merit to the circulation manager’s 
crack. Significantly—appraisal by a careful 
observer—such as, for example, the staff of 
the Roman Catholic National Organization 
of Decent Literature —is vastly different. 

Why is it that a professional and reli- 
giously motivated censor sees no prurience 
where a self-appointed censor claims to be 
shocked? The contradiction evaporates 
when you apply a simple criterion to the 
sex passages in our type of magazine: do 
these passages create libidinous thoughts 
and desires? NODL which rarely blacklists 
any of the better confessions magazines 
doesn’t think so. Could you imagine for a 
moment that if we printed lustful passages 
we could escape the issue by issue vigilance 
of the various dedicated and thorough-go- 
ing censorship bodies—especially the reli- 
gious ones? 

Obviously, our narrators are frequently 
involved in sexual perils. Rape stories— 
stories of enforced prostitution occur with 
a frequency out of proportion to their in- 
cidence in real life. But just as certainly, 
if we apply the criterion just cited, you can 
see that the sex events in our stories come 
under the heading of suffering and debase- 
ment and not sex. 


We Sorrow only for Those We Love 


I wish sex hadn’t gone and reared its head 
because I really wanted to take you straight 
from a quick look at how a writer can tell 
whether she’s put love into her story to a 
similar consideration of sorrow. Sorrow is 
really an aspect of love—since we sorrow 
only for those we love. Sorrow is a way of 
expressing love, and readers like to cry be- 
cause when they are crying, they are loving. 

There’s no doubt that any confessions 
story that has crying readers is a good one, 
and if they sob, it’s a great one. Sacred 
though tears are, you as writers and we as 
editors have to consider them clinically. 
The tears in a story don’t usually just hap- 








pen. They’re planned. And they can be 
planned because though we may not know 
why people cry, we certainly know what 
makes them cry. So ferret out the possible 
elements of sorrow in your story. Scrutinize 
them. Exploit them. Build scenes around 
them. 


Maybe you'd like to see the editorial 
mind at work, and I’m going to tell you 
briefly about a story Henry and I replotted. 
“Any Man Can Have Me” is about a teen- 
age runaway from a convent school. She 
falls into the hands of white slavers. Ulti- 
mately, she is rescued by a young man who 
is more or less shoved into her life in the 
course of a high-school fraternity initiation. 
In our final version, he falls in love with 
her and devotes the rest of his tragically 
short life to rescuing her. In other words, 
the way we replotted the story, the boy 
died. Our decision was a gamble. Sure the 
readers would have liked the original ver- 
sion in which she married the boy. But per- 
haps, we reasoned, if he died, the sorrow 
would give the story values a happy ending 
could never provide. 

The raw material of the sorrow then was 
the death of the narrator’s boy friend. How 
could we eke every last tear out of it? Step 
one was to build the boy maximally. The 
finer he was, the greater would be the 
shock of his death. We gave him spiritual 
dimension in the girl’s eyes. We sealed off 
any chance of escape for the girl. We gave 
the girl nothing to want, nothing to dream 
of but the boy. We invented circumstances 
that made the rescue virtually impossible. 
We made sure the readers knew that the 
boy knew what he was up against, so that he 
became all hero, and not part fool. 


The other poignant scene was, of course, 
the death itself. Should the boy die slowly 
or quickly? Offstage 
arms? 





or in the narrator’s 
Should he be hurt internally, or 
should he bleed? The emotional success or 
failure of the scene depended on these 
questions, being asked and on their being 
answered with action that would make the 
final passion of this boy ineffably moving. 
In other words, when we reached the 
boy’s death, we set conventional plotting 
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aside; and what we plotted was purely an 
assault on our readers’ emotions. 

This process, the calculating appraisal of 
the emotional potential of the high points 
of your story—this conscious warping of 
story line to emotional considerations—is 
the only road I know to successful exploita- 
tion of emotion. Use your head to get at 
your readers’ hearts. 


Anger, the Third Emotion 


Anger, indignation and related explosive 
emotions, all hark back, as you know, to a 
conflict situation. A conflict situation in 
which the opponents are equals can be 
merely competitive. Shift the balance of 
power—and one becomes the underdog. 
Add _ injustice—and indignation appears. 
Add physical violence and retaliation ap- 
pears on the scene. As for reader identifi- 
cation—underdogs of the world don’t need 
to be told to unite. 

What are the variables which the thought- 
ful writer can manipulate? Well, for one, 
there is the righteousness of the narrator’s 
cause. Obviously, the silver cord of identifi- 
cation is strained if the reader mutters to 


herself: “She only got what was coming to 


her!” But if the narrator’s cause is just, 
immediately the reader is a fellow traveler. 
The second variable follows from the first. 
Anger, of course, varies in direct proportion 
to the grossness of the offense, the tyranny, 
the physical violence, if any. Pour it on. 
Within the bounds of credibility and the 
inner consistency of the malefactor, the 
sky’s the limit. Be sure the “villain” is a 
person who can be expected to violate the 
narrator’s rights grossly . . . or else that the 
narrator can forgivably read meanness in- 
to well-intentioned behavior. I qualify be- 
cause I don’t want to leave the impression 
that I am issuing a clarion call for old- 
fashioned villains. 

Ask this of yourself: Are the wrongs per- 
petrated against my narrator of sufficient sta- 
ture? Do they pile high and beyond endur- 


ance? Is the narrator’s reaction just—or 
will she lose reader sympathy? And finally 
is my narrator’s retaliation commensurate 
with the offense? 

Time after time, our polls confirm that, 
other things being equal, the more acute 
the suffering, the more total the degrada- 
tion of the narrator—the more warmly the 
readers receive the story. 

But in underscoring the importance of 
suffering and degradation, I must confess 
that all of our top stories—be it the top 
10 or 50 — test their narrators as God 
tested Job. I remember the blurb on a 
story called “Sin Street.” It begins with 
these words: “I’ve been to hell and back 

.’, and that could quite literally be 
the blurb for all of our successful stories. 

Just as the impact of love-revealed is the 
direct proportion to prior privation—so the 
impact of your narrator’s triumph over suf- 
fering is directly connected with how much 
you’ve made her suffer. And because our 
courageous narrators triumph over degra- 
dation, and love triumphs over privation, 
finer stories are tireless dynamos of hope. 

Violence of emotion is a goal in success- 
ful confessions writing. Profound love— 
violent indignation — abysmal suffering— 
agonizing grief. Purple nouns. Purple-plus 
adjectives. 

But if you writers expect our readers to 
be swept up into the eye of the emotional 
hurricane you blow up—you have to write 
stories they will believe. For only if the be- 
lief is there is the necessary identification 
with the narrator possible—and only if the 
identification occurs can the overpowering 
emotions be felt. 


So belief is the bedrock. Indeed, belief 
and skepticism are the twin attitudes that 
govern the size of the confessions market’s 
circulation. Tragedy and humor aren’t very 
far apart. As soon as doubt or sophistica- 
tion colors the reader’s attitude—the tragic 
becomes droll. You and I, for example, 
though we are deeply concerned with con- 
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Example of reader mail showing how Modern Romances stories give the reader a renewal 
of courage. When a story rings true readers believe it and identify themselves with the 
narrator and write to express good wishes for her. This is a triumph of authorship whether 
it happens in Jack and Jill, Modern Romances or the Post. 
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fessions magazines, read them usually for 
clinical purposes. Not believing them in 
the literal sense of the word, we are as 
likely as not to find their Gethsemanes 
ludicrous. We are as likely as not to laugh 
when we should cry. 

We talk about 8,000,000 confessions read- 
ers collectively, We talk about “our reader” 
as if there were one person typical of all 
8,000,000. But obviously they are 8,000,000 
individuals. Each of these women has her 
own threshold of disbelief—the point at 
which she loses faith and says to herself, 
“This story can’t be true.” When we buy 
stories beyond this reader’s threshold of 
credibility—we’ve lost her. Give us enough 
stories that do generate belief, and we have 
a reader who’ll never kick the habit. 

How does the confessions writer achieve 
the all-important appearance of Truth? 
Well, you’d get the answers in any good 
short-story course, and I’m afraid I have 
neither the time nor the training to give 
you even a short short-story course here. 
But, once again, here are some telling ques- 
tions with which to test your stories. 

How well do I know my narrator? Do 
I know the street where she lives? Or the 
factory she works in? If I don’t, can I 
find out? 

Have I selected a narrator who’s real to me 
and who can be real to my readers, not an 
oddball, not too high on the social ladder, 
not a transparant steal from a too recent 
newspaper headline? 

Is my narrator always consistent? Am 
I sure that every thought she thinks, every 
emotion she feels, every action she takes is 
the thought, the emotion, the action that’s 
inevitable—she being the person she is? 
Editors are alert for the chameleon narrator 
who changes in personality to oblige the 
plot. Remember that a plot has to be lim- 
ited by the personality of the narrator— 
and not the other way around. 

Are the guts of my story told by a succes- 
sion of vivid scenes—or is it unfortunately 
mostly narrative—and therefore just a 
synopsis? Readers believe and are moved 
only by what they see—and not by what 
they’re told. The identification process 
doesn’t even begin until your first scene. Na- 
turally, open with a scene if you possibly can. 
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Will the reader feel tricked and let 
down by my ending? Anyone who watches 
TV drama knows that let down feeling. 
But the TV writer has an alibi. His enemy 
is time. Time and the need to capture his 
audience before they flip a dial. His focus 
has to be on build-up. And if he does a 
good, job, he has only seconds left for the 
story’s resolution. The TV writer cheats on 
the end to catch you at the beginning. Be- 
lieve me, you don’t have that problem. 

Ask yourself this: Is my story long 
enough to do the job that needs to be done, 
to establish people that will be believed, to re- 
enforce for impact of their personalities by 
showing how they act and react in a series 
of scenes, to permit an ending that’s really 
an ending—not a surrender. Other things 
equal, long confessions stories are stories; 
short ones are synopses. 

Listen to what our poll has to say on 
this subject. The average poll rating of all 
our stories is about 75. No story of 5,000 
words or under has ever achieved so much as 
a 50 rating, and our short-shorts have dipped 
all the way down into the 20’s. In other 
words, out of every hundred readers twenty 
liked them! What the heck, we pay by the 
word. We like to save money, but not by 
starving story values. Story values need Le- 
bensraum. What self-respecting narrator can 
sin, suffer and repent in the strait-jacket of 
3000 words—or even 5000 words? 

One last, bridging observation on the 
subject of belief. Most of us, and espe- 
cially confessions readers, believe what we 
need to believe. We perish—spiritually at 
least—if we lose faith in what we need to 
believe. That’s why there are churches 
And, no disrespect intended, that’s why 
there are confessions magazines. 

Do you recall that I suggested earlier 
that you might be wondering—is emotional 
sensation the basic, rock-bottom reason for 
the fact that half a billion confessions mag- 
azines have been read two billion times 
over the past forty years? Or do they 
serve some even rock-bottomer purpose? 

The answer is yes, they do serve a pro- 
founder purpose. And the reason, though 
it deals with profundity, is a simple one. 
Man is a goal-directed creature. Force him 
to act without a goal, and he may go 
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through the motions. But the savour is gone. 
Carry the process a giant step further. 
Make him live his whole life without a 
goal, and once again, if he is strong, like 
the Neanderthal man, he can go through 
the motions. He will subsist. But he will 
not live. 

A life without a goal is a life that ends 
at Death. Lived in a bleak, Godless world. 
Morality becomes a mere human inven- 
tion, without divine sanction. Simply social 
convenience. If there is no God, the good 
life is simply a matter of enlightened self- 
interest. Moses who talked with God gives 
way to the materialism of the psychologist 
and the sociologist. 

The confessions reader will have no part 
of this grey universe. Only belief makes the 
dangerous and often tragic world she lives 
in safe. Through belief, Death the nullifier, 
is transformed from an end to a mystic be- 
ginning. This belief she must have. She 
turns to any person or institution or maga- 
zine that affirms it dramatically. 


Our story “For Those Who Love God” 
did this job. It stands first on our list of 
top stories—and that it will stay where it 
is until another story delivers the same 
message better. 


Are you surprised that a reader—and be- 
lieve me, a most sincere and devout reader 
—wrote Henry Malmgreen: “After the 
Holy Bible, next in line comes MopEern Ro- 
MANCEsS!” And if, though we speak with a 
different tongue, we exalt the same verities 
why shouldn’t this troubled, security-seeking 
woman exalt her magazine? 

Confessions magazines have a function. 
Our finer stories give love to the loveless, 
hot tears to the dry-eyed. But we go be- 
yond feeding the hungry. We affirm be- 
liefs which the ugliness of some lives con- 
troverts. In their letters, they say in effect, 
“Tell us these truths are self-evident.” 
And, reaching them through their emo- 
tions, we tell them over and over that order, 
forgiveness, retribution, penance and, above 
all, love and God are real. And so after 
forty years, confessions magazines still pros- 
per—and will until another medium is born 
which can give these troubled souls the 
same affirmation better. 
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No Place for Smut 


Let’s come back a minute to the cheap, 
the sleazy, the sex-thrill confessions maga- 
zine. How high, I asked, would their circu- 
lations go if there were no censorship? 
These magazines come and go not because 
they are banned. They go because they 
confound the verities by titillating readers 
with spicy stories and ultimately burdening 
them with a guilt that leads to angry re- 
jection of the magazine. 

If we have eyes to read our mail with, 
hearts to feel with, heads to think with, polls 
to measure with, we don’t need censors. For 
the exacting process of editing the magazine 
our readers need and live by leaves no 
place for smut. 

I’ve been talking a lot about goals. And 
I too have a goal. I have been looking for- 
ward to the moment when, having given 
you sufficient background, I could remind 
you that you have available a device that 
makes it possible for a confessions writer 
who knows what to write to make sure she 
actually writes it. 

What is it Groucho Marx says—some- 
thing like “Say the word!” 

I am talking about a theme. What is a 
theme? To a theme-hungry confesions editor, 
a theme is a statement of the emotional, 
moral and didactic values of a story and the 
means by which they will be achieved. 

Before you start a story, commit your 
theme to writing. Simply forcing yourself to 
face your theme, or your lack of it, will call 
attention to the unsuspected potential of 
your story .. . or perhaps, unfortunately, to 
its unsuspected bankruptcy. 

To show you how effective this con- 
frontation can be, let’s consider a story we’re 
all thoroughly familiar with. The tragic 
story of Lana and Cheryl and beautiful 
Johnny Stompanato. 

Let’s make believe Cheryl stabbed Johnny 
today and you’ve just heard the first, partial 
news report on your radio. You run to your 
typewriter and pick out a theme—some- 
thing like this: “This is a story about a 
wacky teen-ager who exaggerates the im- 
portance of a noisy argument and stabs her 
mother’s boy friend.” Or in capsule form: 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The $2,000 Question 


To the editor of Writer’s Digest 
Sir: 
I am about to invest $2,000 to have a book issued 
by a subsidy publisher who advertises in WRITER’S 
Dicest. Should I do this? 

Virginia. 
Dear Virginia: 
In our July, 1957, we published a discussion 
of subsidy publishers which should help you 
answer this question. Since no back copies 
of this issue are left, here is a brief discussion 
of the entire matter. 

Subsidy publication can be good or bad 
depending upon the factors of the case. 
There is no such thing as all subsidy publish- 
ing being good or vice versa. Each case needs 
be regarded by itself and judged on its own 
merits. 

Let’s start right at the beginning. 








Viva la difference? 


Do you know the difference, Virginia, be- 
tween subsidy publication and trade or royal- 
ty publication? In the former, the publisher 
usually secures his profit from the fee the 
author pays him; in the latter, the publisher 
makes his profit from the sale of the book 
through book stores, and mail sales (not sales 
made to the author). 

The gamble for the subsidy publisher is 
usually limited to his belief that he can print 
and bind and deliver your book at less than 
the price you pay him. 

The gamble for the royalty publisher is that 
after he pays for printing, binding, and sales 
costs, he will be able to sell sufficient copies 
at a high enough price to take in more than 
he has spent. This is an essential difference 
and it is a vital one. The energy and force 
of the trade publisher is directed to secur- 
ing the manuscripts which he believes will 
sell the most copies to his particular trade 
and to advertising and selling these books at 
the highest possible price consistent with the 
greatest net sale. The energy of the subsidy 
publisher is devoted to securing authors who 
have respectable books which they are will- 
ing to finance, and then in producing these 
books and in making an effort to sell and 
promote them, consistent with the mass or 
specialized interest inherent in the book and 
the amount of money the author puts up 
for advertising. 

In other words the subsidy publisher, for 
a fee, acts as a professional manager, for the 
production and promotion of your book just 
as a public relations expert manages a polit- 
ical campaign or a publicity campaign. 

Both publishers attempt to secure good 
taste, good design and professional appear- 
ance in their books. 

We estimate that 90% of the books issued 
by publishers who specialize in subsidy work 
sell under 1,000 copies at the full retail price 
by mail or the full retail price through book 
stores. Why, therefore, issue a book by a 
subsidy publisher at all? 


Why Publish by Subsidy? 


There are many good seasons. 

1. An author, having invented and created 
a book, often has the deep psychological need 
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to see it produced—to be given at least some 
chance to be read as the author intended it 
should. When trade publishers turn it down 
—what should the author do? Throw it 
away. Drown himself. Turn to carpentry 
He may, if he chooses, invest in his own faith 
and issue a book via subsidy publishers. I 
is best, however, before doing so that he 
recognize the financial odds are statistically 
stacked against him. Knowing this, if he 
wants to proceed, why not? 

2. If a book is issued through a local 
printer, instead of through a subsidy pub- 
lisher, the chances are it will be done within 
15% more or less of the price charged by the 
subsidy publisher but it “won’t look like a 
book.” That is, the local printer is not a 
designer, typographer or book man. He’s a 
printer who is used to following copy. When 
given a manuscript and told to produce a 
book, the chances are, to use the language 
of a book retailer, “it won’t look like a book.” 

3. Once in a while, a book issued via sub- 
sidy pubtication catches on and becomes 
anything from a modest financial success to 
a great international success. This is so rare 
that it is unfair to take it into consideration. 
Yet, it would be impractical to fail to recog- 
nize that writers do take this into considera- 
tion. People live on hope. If you build it up 
beyond practicality it is cruel, if you destroy 
it entirely, life can be very empty. It would 
be wise to assume that if a book touches a 
large number of people emotionally, it will 
certainly make its way felt upon subsidy 
publication. However, if the book has this 
quality, why has no one else noticed it be- 
fore if it was submitted to trade publishers? 

Perhaps, the book was specialized and was 
submitted to the wrong publishers. Perhaps 
the timing was wrong; and now a current 
event makes the book timely. But if the book 
did go to 10 trade publishers who issue bo« 
of this general character and all ten rejected 
it, then it is reasonable to assume the book 
has faults which would prevent a norma! 
sale of 5,000 copies and the only way it can 
be published is by subsidy. Should this autho: 
do this? We submit that this is a privat: 
question for the author himself to answer 
it becomes a semi-public question only when 
the author secures subsidy publishing and 
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then says that he didn’t understand the con- 
tract which he read and signed. 

The heart of the complaints, real or im- 
agined, to use the phrase SaruRDAY REvIEWw 
or LirERATURE recently employed while dis- 
cussing the subject, is that the author who 
reads the subsidy publisher’s contract is un- 
sophisticated. He believes in his book and 
neither you nor I nor anyone else in the 
world will change his mind. Sometimes he 
is so very right, and, once in a blue moon, as 
in the case of James Joyce, he is not only 
right, but is actually the author of world 
shattering literature. This, 
though so rare as to be 


of yourself statistically, and are satisfied to 





face into that, you will not be dissatisfied. 
But if you think your book is the exception, 
then statistically you will be dissatisfied. 


How Many Copies Do I Get? 


Subsidy publication normally does not en- 
title you to a thousand or more bound copies 
of your book. It often entitles you to 250 
copies, plus unbound sheets of a given ad- 
ditional quantity. If you wish more copies, 
then you will have to pay extra for them, 
over and above the original subsidy costs, 
Why should this be? 
If a book contains 300 





beyond rarity, does hap- 
pen. Since “art” is some- 
thing each new genera- 
tion judges for itself, it is 
perhaps presumptious to 
say the reason most of the 
books issued by subsidy 
publishers don’t sell is be- 
cause they are dull and 
unimportant. They aren’t 
smutty or un-American, 
or ahead of the main 
stream of literature—they 
are wooden. 

As an author you have 


a right to say: ““Who says 
999 
): 
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pages, it costs at least 
$1,800 to set in type and 
then break the galleys in- 
to pages. This has noth- 
ing to do with paper, 
binding, printing, mail- 
ing, advertising or promo- 
tion. All you have to do 
is allow yourself to be- 
lieve you are getting a 
great good bargain be- 
cause someone is over- 
whelmed with the value 
of your book, and from 
that moment on you be- 
gin to read into the sub- 
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Essentially, the people 
who say so are the book 


buyers who don’t buy 
subsidy published books. the winter of 1951-52. 
Does that mean your Print magazine. 


book, if it is to be issued 

by a subsidy publisher, is dull, wooden and 
unimportant? Statistically it means just 
that—although individually it may not be. 
Therefore, statistically speaking, the chief 
value to be secured from subsidy publish- 
ing is the virtue of publication. 

On the average little can be expected 
profit-wise or even in investment return. 
Also, statistically speaking, relatively little 
publicity can be expected and few book re- 
views published, especially in the better 
metropolitan papers and the high quality 
general circulation magazines. Some sub- 
sidy books are outstanding exceptions, but if 
you enter into a subsidy contract, thinking 





Cover of Print magazine “X:4”. Aqua- 
tint by Henri Matisse was done during 


sidy publisher’s contract 
things that simply are not 
there. Authors are not 
alone in this kind of think- 
ing. 

The subsidy publisher, 
in most cases (and sta- 
tistically you want to figure you belong with 
the “most”), make their profit on what you 
pay them regardless of books sold to stores, 
individuals or book clubs. 

Generally speaking the money you pay is 
a personal bet that if 300 copies of your book 
are printed and bound, and 100 copies go to 
book reviewers, and publicity is sent to 500 
book stores, 250 literary columnists, 100 TV 
book commentators, and copies of your book 
are placed in the kit of a dozen book sales- 
men who call on book stores, and the title 
and description of your book is placed in a 
catalogue mailed to book stores and two or 
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(Continued on page 54) 
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More About Trade Journal Writing 





$20,000 A Year Writing For the Trade 
Journals.” This was the headline of the main 
article in the August issue of WrirEr’s Di- 
Gest. Since then, we have been publishing 
markets for trade journals with each issue. 
This market list will conclude with the No- 
vember issue. You may want to keep these 
issues for they make excellent reference. 

Almost every WRITER’s DicEstT reader who 
desires to, can make $100 for himself with a 
week’s effort by using this market list if he 
will give it the time. In case you missed the 
August issue, get a copy at your library. It 
contains the best definitive article yet pub- 
lished on writing for the trade journals, and 
the author, Robert Latimer, consistently 
makes $20,000 a year writing for the 1,500 
publications in this lively field. 

Reproduced here at the left, on the back 
of an old envelope, for that is just how our 
subscriber, Mr. Latimer, keeps his records. 
are his sales for the month of June. They 
totalled $2,253.72 net. The names of his 
markets are of course abbreviated but you 
will recognize many of them. 

Following are this month’s market require- 
ments from trade journals. Every market 
came to us directly, of course, from the in- 
dividual editor quoted. artic] 

niqu¢ 


Artic 
Trade Journal Markets (continued ) is fr 
quot: 
General phot 


lustr: 
XAmerican Paint & Wallpaper Dealer, 291! and 


Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Issued 
monthly ; 50c per copy; $3.00 per year. Roland L. 
Meyer, Editor. Likes articles that tell how dealers 
in paint and wallpaper, hardware, lumber, and 
building materials have built their businesses, or 
how they have sold specific classes of merchan- 
dise. Also interested in “‘success’”’ stories, articles 
about remodeled or new stores, advertising and 
promotional programs that sold merchandis: 




















good window displays, articles on phases of store 
operation. Editorial rules to follow when writing 
for this magazine are: 1) do not include names 
of manufacturers and their brands—identify 
products by generic names, such as exterior paint, 
alkyd paint, enamel, etc.; 2)include full name 
and address of the store owner or manager who 
was interviewed; 3) pictures are a necessity—if 
writer cannot obtain pictures, and his article is 
acceptable, the editor will order photos taken. 
Payment is Ic to 1¥%c a word for text, and $3 
for each accepted photo supplied by the writer, 
on publication. Photos should be 8x10 or 5x7 
glossies. Reports are made within thirty to sixty 
days. 


Boot & Shoe Recorder, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. John J. Reilly, Editor. 
Issued twice monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Uses articles on shoe store operation, mer- 
chandising, layout, etc.; technical articles on shoe 
construction, for retailers, shoe styling. Presenta- 
tion should be factual and run from 1,000 to 
2,500 words. Pays $25 for single-page feature, 
and $35 for double-page feature. Pays 2c a word 
for shoe trade news. Likes fillers that are mer- 
chandising ideas, and pays 2c a word for these. 
James Edmonds is Department Editor, and 
Roland Wright is Photograph Editor. Photo- 
graphs may be sent with a manuscript, or with 
captions only if of shoe trade interest. Pays $5 
per photo used. Payment is made on publication. 


Christian Bookseller, 33 S. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Issued 8 times a year; 50c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Robert Walker, Editor. Uses 
helpful articles on merchandising, store layout, 
sales training—specifically slanted for the reli- 
gious book store market. Length is from 1,000 to 
1,500 words. Payment of $25 per page “includes 
pix used. Also uses pix with captions only. Pay- 
ment is upon publication, and reports are made 
within a month. 


Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Issued monthly; 30c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. William H. Leach, Editor. Uses 
articles relating to church administration, tech- 
niques, etc. News stories are not often acceptable. 
Articles should not be over 2,000 words. Payment 
is from 1c to 2c per word. Uses some poetry, 
quotations, etc., but seldom pays for these. Likes 
photographs submitted with a manuscript as il- 
lustrations. Payment is made upon publication, 
and reports are sent as soon as possible. 


Cleaning and Laundry Age, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c 
per copy; $4.00 per year. Stanley Daly, Editor. 
Uses articles, 1,000 to 2,000 words, plus 3 to 5 
pix, based on a visit to a laundry plant and in- 
terview of owner or manager. Prefers query to 
unsolicited manuscript, and will provide writer 
with checklist and briefing on possible key 








points. Payment is $5 per pic used, and 2¥c 
per word, on publication. Reports within a week 
to a month. 


Department Store Economist, 56th & Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Issued monthly. 
Frank X. Kiefer Editor, For top management and 
department store merchandising executives. They 
prefer to be queried. Merchandising and promo- 
tional events staged by department stores are of 
interest to them. Seldom uses fillers. Rate of pay 
varies with importance of manuscript. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly and payment is 
made on publication. 


Feedstuffs, 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (All mail should be sent to Box 67, Zone 
40). Issued weekly; 20c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. George L. Gates, Editor. Wants news mate- 
rial on feed developments, including personnel, 
new plants, remodeling, operational changes; 
some agricultural news with direct bearing on 
feed business; feature material on successful mill 
or dealer operations, merchandising methods, etc. 
Payment is 1¥2c per word, and up, depending on 
quality and upon the importance of the subject. 
Roger Berglund is the Editor of this Department, 
with Emmett Hoffmann handling merchandising 
pieces. Fillers used are short news items. Photo- 
graphs may be submitted with a manuscript, or 
sent in with captions only. Payment is $3 and up 
for each one used, depending upon quality, news 
value, etc. All payment is made upon acceptance, 
and reports are within a week. 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News, 200 La- 
fayette Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. Issued monthly; 
$5.00 per year. H. A. Shanafield, Managing 
Editor. Prefers to see articles of not more than 
approximately 1,000 words illustrating interest- 
ing outstanding examples of merchandising and 
sales promotion. Story should be built around 
and concerned with a florist or grower who is a 
member of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
ciation. Payment is 2c to 3c per word. Pix which 
are germane to the story, or those which illustrate 
an effective sales promotion stunt or program 
are acceptable. All payment is upon acceptance. 
Reports promptly. 


Furniture Retailer, 111 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Nick W. Garfin, Editor. Uses 
material of interest to furniture retailers and 
merchandisers of furniture stores and department 
stores. Wants retail store merchandising articles, 
but these must be queried about before submit- 
ting. Uses fillers for the It’s An Idea Department 
—these are usually about unusual promotions, 
etc., in furniture stores. Buys photographs on as- 
signment only. Payment is upon acceptance, and 
reports require ten days. 
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Writer’s Digest $3,000 Contest Winners} 
































































1 Junius Edwards, $500 28 Mildred Geiger Gilbertson 62 P. L. Scott 
c/o Krogh Eugene, Ore. Covina, Calif. 

August Cappellens Gate 3c 29 Mrs. W. E. Harnish 63 Kerry Shaw % 
Oslo, Norway Champaign, Ill. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

2 Richard Winkler 30 Clifford W. Gregory 64 Mrs. W. Seltzer 10 
430 West Argonne Drive Navesink, N. J. Arlington 4, Va. 

Kirkwood 22. Mo. 31 Eddie Cohen 65 Arvis Christian 10) 

3 June Deesmam Ox Menands 4, N. Y. Plano, Ill. 

309 S. E. 9th St. 32 Ellen Jacoby 66 Jefferson D. Bates 10: 
Gainesville, Fla. Detroit 21, Michigan Kensington, Md. 

4 Frederick Altgelt 33 Raymond T. Cassidy 67 Robert C. Wilcox 10. 
1131 24th Ave. amy see 9, Mass. Seattle 22, Wash. 

Moline, Il. 34 Ellen Bartow Snavely 68 Mrs. N. B. Blumberg 10 

5 Jerry Ven Geoben Westerville, Ohio Missoula, Mont. | 
4345 Lorraine St. 35 Mildred Kwiatkowski 69 Larry Overton 10. 
Baton Rouge, La. Saginaw, Mich. Houston, Texas 

6 Mrs. Lorena A. Andersonand % J- Rexford Allen 70 Walter Holden 10 
Mrs. Eunice P. Benson San Pedro, Calif. Keene, N. H. 
272 Oakwood Rd. 37 Louis Fisher 71 Henry E. Kyburg, Jr. 10: 
Charleston 4. W. Va. Cleveland 10, Ohio Westbrook, Conn. 

9 Teesie Mien 38 Earl North 72 Marilyn L. Smith 10 
164 E. 88th St. Castro Valley, Calif. Dayton 5, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 39 Alexander B. Adams 73 J. Garland Pass, Jr. 10: 

8 Pfc. William D. Blankenship Pittsburgh 30, Pa. _ East Hartford 8, Conn. 

Hq. «Hq. Co. Ist Infantry Div. 4 Thomas A. Gutowski 4 rae D. Harsh | - 
Fort Riley, Kans. Milwaukee 4, Wisc. olling Hills, Calif. 

9 Mrs. A. Wray 41 William V. Farr 75 Mrs. Dorothy B. Marra 1 
999 Keystone Dr. New York 25, N. Y. Independence, Mo. , 
Cleveland Hts. 21, Ohio 42 Annabel Thomas 76 Jack Ritchie ; IL: 

10 William Sambrot Ashley, Ohio Milwaukee 10, Wisc. | 
4011 Linwood Ave. 43 Capt. James J. Dwyer 77 Gertrude Hayes 11. 
Oakland 2, Calif. APO 227, N. Y. New York 24, N. Y. 

11 Joyce Peterson 44 W. J. Fraser 78 George D. Brown II 
an Se Beach, Calif. Victoria, B. C., Canada Waco, Texas __ 

12 Myrle M. Barry 45 Michael Zuroy 79 Blanche Massingill I. 
South Portland, Me. New York 53, N. Y. Olympia, Wash. 

13 Morris R. Laird 46 Bill Bennett 80 Betty Sawyer 11 
Merced, Calif. Muskegon, Mich. North Quincy 71, Mass. 

14 Richard B. Johnston 47 William Healy 81 Alfredo Reges 11 
Elgin, Ill. Lowell, Mich. Miami Fla. 

15 Marijane Morris 48 Joan Coveney 82 Don M. Fearheiley Il 
Corrine, Utah Sarnia, Ont., Canada Nashville 12, Tenn. 

16 Selby H. Evans, Jr. 49 Alice M. Coleman 83 Jo Ann Heidbreder I 
Dallas 28, Texas Denver, 14, Colo. Quincy, Ill. 

17 Jean Hall 50 Marie Cannavan 84 Douglas Alley 22 
Miami 55. Fla. Van Nuys, Calif. APO 343, San Francisco, 

18 Mrs. Dorothy Strudwick 51 Mrs. Leo Williams 85 Corder L. Glasgow 12 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. Lewiston, N. Y. Austin 5, Texas 

19 Sister Maryanna Childs, O. P. 52 Helene E. Tash 86 Charles Perrone 12 
Columbus 19, Ohio Milwaukee 17, Wisc. Philadelphia 45, Pa. 

20 Iris Anne Hayward 53 Chas. E. Edwards 87 S. L. Brevit 2 
Norco, Calif. Racine, Wisc. San Francisco 22, Calif. 

oe Elen Bale 54 Mrs. E. R. McDonald, Jr. 88 Dev Klapp 
te etd N.C Davenport, Iowa Austin 62, Texas 12 

— 55 Richard E. Hoffmann 89 — F. Boyle 

22 Val Duncan Pittsburgh 15, Pa. ew Market, N. J. 12 
Northport, L. I., N. Y. 56 Kenneth R. Clark 90 Brother Bernard, O. S. B. 

23 Merrick Frost Port Hueneme, Calif. Saint Leo, Fla. 13 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 57 Thelma Swartz 91 Mrs. H. G. McConnell 

24 Marion Brader Lisbon, Ohio Minneapolis 8, Minn. LB 
Buffalo 20, N. Y. 58 R. H. Hardwick, Jr. 92 Pearl A. Hoover 

98 BMicleus Parmer St. Simons Island, Ga. Gladstone, Ore. 

New York 24, N. Y 59 Thomas J. McCauley 93 Betty Schambacher 1 
aes Philadelphia 34, Pa. Rivera, Calif. 

26 Dolores J. Holmberg 60 Flora M. Hood 94 Ann Kinskey 12 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. Cherokee, N. C. Columbus 19, Ohio 

27 Roswell B. Rohde 61 John F. Pettibone 95 Mrs. E. B. Lee 
Augusta, Wisc. Aaderson, Ind. Park Forest, Ill. 
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96 Mrs. Alex 3 Brown 
Atlanta 7, G: 
97 James Siviem 
Chicago, II. 
98 Ada Lefkowith 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
99 George Dear 
Chicago 15, Ill. 
100 Albert C. Huffstickler 
San Marcos, Texas 
101 Kathleen Pyves 
Montreal, Canada 
102 Fanny-Maude Evans 
Mountain View, Calif. 
103 Henry Kronsbein 
Hobart, Ind. 
104 aes P. Bennett 
oledo 6, Ohio 
105 Norma Woodbury 
Kingston, Idaho 
106 Carl M. Guelzo 
Falls Church, Va. 
107 Clifford D. Owsley 
Arlington 5, Va. 
108 Elizabeth Brown 
San An ~ * pamed 
109 Gilbert 
Los — 6. Calif. 
110 M. Hyde Butler 
Lakeland, Fla. 
111 C. Chester Fein 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 
112 Barbara W. Benetti 
Lake Orion, Mich. 
113 Mrs. Marian L. Coonse 
a 21, Texas 
114 M. K. Moore 
Nogales, Ariz. 
115 Miriam Bregman 
New York 52, N. Y. 
6 A. W. Wurzer 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
117 Betty Hiller 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
118 Mrs. Constance K. Porcari 
Albany 5, N. Y 
119 Helen Brooks 
Malverne, N. Y. 
120 Nancy Isaac Kuriloff 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
121 William M. Jones, Sr. 
Albuquerque, N. M 
122 Marian Martin 
Pleasant Hill, Calif. 
123 Dorothy Hoener 
Quincy, Ill. 
124 A. C. Dunning 
Bloomfield, Conn. 
125 Harold C. Lewis 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
126 Molly Boerner 
Leonia, N. J. 
127 Mrs. Bettee Prigmore 
Lawton, Okla. 
128 Jonny Graff 
Chicago, Ill. 
129 Esther Litten Lipshutz 
Philadelphia 50, Pa. 


130 Frances Nystuen Horn 
Spokane, Wash. 


131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 


164 


165 


Lou Myrtis Vining 

Tampa, Fila. 

Mrs. Louise C. <n 

Washington 16. 

Mrs. Gene tul > 

Portland 20, Ore. 

Florence Leibrandt 

Glendale 5, Calif. 

Gene Swinbank 

Shullsburg, Wisc. 

Blanche Y. Oldham 

Clearwater, Fla. 

James E. Wallis 

Richardson, Texas 

Vincent Barba 

Memphis, Tenn. 

William Young Elliott 

Birmingham 4, Ala. 

Grace Moystner 

New Castle, Ind. 

R. E. Hodkin 

Hollywood, Fla. 

George W. Johnson, Jr. 

Miami 47, 

N. R. Huddleston 

La Habra, Calif. 

Frances J. Rinkel 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Tom R. Sullivan 

Ulysses, Kans. 

Evelyn Blackmer 

New York 27, N. Y. 

Nancy Caffrey 

New Canaan, Conn. 

Mrs. Pattie Quigley 

West Hartford 7, Conn. 

James Howard Wright 

Madison, Tenn. 

{e. Smith Kegley 
ranklin, Ind. 

Mrs. Frank P. Mathews 

Olympia, Wash. 

A. Jean Pumphrey 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Dorothy Swayne 

Colneade Springs, Colo. 


Sister Mary Rose, Martyr, CSC. 


St. Laurent, Que., Canada 
Dorothy Turner Ferguson 
Lemon Grove, Calif. 
> A. Duggins 
ammond. La 
— Talmage Whies 
est Covina, Calif. 
Maybelle J. Lee 
Gaylord, Minn. 
Wilson Sawyer’ 
Carmel, N. 
Mrs. E. C. Rell 
Torrance, Calif. 
M. Cochrane 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Madge C. McCarty 
Cody, Wyo. 
Gladys M. Waiczis 
Castro Valley, Calif. 
Anne Dodd Elliot 
Bethesda 14, Md. 
Inez H. Goss 
Prescott, Ariz. 


166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 


199 


200 


Robert S. Bryan 
Glendale 22, Mo. 
Virginia T. Mankin 
Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. W. W. Ellis 
Mobile, Ala. 
Mrs. Roy Plum 
Alma, Ark. 
William Sternman 
Philadelphia 49, Pa. 
Temple Miller 
Fort Worth, Texas 
George W. Heflick 
Garrettsville, Ohio 
Mrs. James Petteway 
Granada Hills, Calif. 
Louise Tucker 
Bath, Me. 
Patrick Fitzgerald 
Port Colborne, Ont., 
Nellie Banchero 
Seattle 18, Wash. 
Alice H. Barr 
New York 17, N. Y. 
H. A. Mathews 
Stow, Ohio 
O.N. Elliston 
Bamfield, Canada 
Kathryn Roberts 
Hargor City, Calif. 
Emmer Lee Knox 
San Antonio 12, Texas 
Evelyn McLean 
South Byron, Wisc. 
Virginia Campbell 
Ilion, N. Y. 
Marvin L. Snapp, Jr. 
Pasadena 8, Calif. 
Helen Eddingfield 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Mariam Lee Ralls 
Williams AF Base, Ariz. 
Gerald D. Parsons 
Lamesa, Texas 
Dorothy Hope Young 
Macomb, Mo. 
Mrs. Sarah C. Weber 
Riverside, Calif. 
Howard Landrum 
Metropolis, Ill. 
Robert E. Garner 
Jackson, Mich. 
Peter T. Moretti 
Union City, N. J. 
L. Grimm 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Mrs. Dorothy Collins 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Don Hile 
Sea Girt, N. J. 
Herbert E. Smith 
San Diego 4, Calif. 
a L. Croswhite 
arshall, Mo. 
Sister Mary Arthur 
Columbus, Ohio 
Margot Easton Ryan 
Brooklyn 3, N. Y 


Barbara S. Ruhl 
Hudson, Ohio 


Canada 
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New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


To me, early Fall has always seemed like the 
beginning of a new year, with new oppor- 
tunities. Vacation is over, the tan is fading, 
and suddenly hats become necessary again. 
The warm, lazy, casual summer rhythm is 
gone. The air begins to crackle with excite- 
ment, especially here in New York. 

New fashions, new publishing houses, new 
books and magazines and editors. There is 
a fresh, new, lively pace to everything; plays, 
concerts, shows of all kinds, meetings, par- 
ties, and more meetings. 

People are buying more books and maga- 
zines, editors are buying more and more 
manuscripts, and why shouldn’t some of 
these be yours? Hie yourself to that type- 
writer, and tune up for the symphony of 
creativity welling up across the country. 


A New Look at Charm 


At Cuarm, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 22, Helen Valentine has resigned 
as editor-in-chief. The new top editor is Mrs. 
Eleanore Hillebrand Bruce, who for the last 
eight years has been the fashion editor here. 
Miss Eleanor Perenyi is feature editor, and 
Miss Elisa Daggs managing editor. 

The big news is that fiction will be used 
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again. Please don’t ask me to be specific with 
a magazine like Cuarm. Length doesn’t mat- 
ter. There is only one criterion—quality. 
Only truly literary stories will be considered, 
and even so the market is limited. This is no 
place for slick rejects, so save your postage. 

Articles? This magazine is edited to ap- 
peal to the 22 million women with jobs, 
many of whom also have homes, husbands, 
and children to look after. The idea is to show 
these women how to make their double lives 
more livable, enjoyable, gracious, effective. 
Career stories, interesting job opportunities, 
how to get and hold jobs, and, for the other 
face of Eve, home management, husband- 
wife, children-mother relationships, after five 
activities, decorating, fashions, etc. 

Many of these articles are staff-written, 
but some free-lance material is used. Instead 
of a completed manuscript, you would do 
better to send in a query full enough to give 
a fair sampling of your writing ability. Some 
poetry and verse is used. Payment depends 
on many factors and varies considerably. 


“Foreign” Markets 
This department is called New York Mar- 


ket Letter, but when I hear about good new 
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markets elsewhere, I feel you would want 
me to report on them, too. This month there 
are several. 

Newsstand Library, Inc., 5143 West Di- 
versey, Chicago 41, IIl., is a new paperback 
house which is looking for realistic, roman- 
tic, contemporary fiction, exciting adventure 
stories, or “tough” mysteries. As a profit- 
seeking organization this company’s chief 
criterion is, “Will it sell?’ From this stand- 
point, the preference at the moment seems to 
be for contemporary fiction, with robust dia- 
logue, strong, fast-moving narration, and a 
sense of excitement. Lengths 40,000 to 50,000 
words. Only completely finished manuscripts, 
please. There will be no commitments on 
anything else. Reports in thirty days. 

There will first be pilot editions of 25,000 
to 30,000 copies of each title, for limited 
distribution through a geographically chosen 
group of wholesalers and retailers. The books 
which make a good first showing will then be 
produced in larger editions and distributed 
for coast-to-coast newsstand coverage. This, 
it is hoped, will eliminate the high incidence 
of returns which are now creating so many 
headaches in the industry. Advances of 
$1,000 and royalties up to 8c a copy. The 
editor is Helen B. Hall. 

Up Boston way, there is a new publishing 
house, R. C. Dresser & Co., Inc., at 176 
Newbury Street. The president of the com- 
pany is Richard C. Dresser. 

This new company is interested in seeing 
manuscripts: general trade fiction and non- 
fiction, “how-to-do” items, hobby and self- 
help books. If you have in mind a book with 
a New England flavor, it is likely to find 
special interest here. The promotion and 
distribution will be national. 

At the time this was submitted, there was 
still no specific word from Mr. Dresser as to 
payment, etc. I hope to have this informa- 
tion for you next month. 

Helicon Press, Inc., is a new Catholic book 
publishing house, which is affiliated with the 
German firm of L. Schwann, Diisseldorf. The 
address is 5305 East Drive, Baltimore 27. 

It plans to publish books for the Catholic 
layman, original American works as well as 
German translations. It is starting with 10 
to 12 books a year, but hopes to expand. The 
president is David L. McManus. 





The Harlem Writers Guild has announced 
the establishment of the John O. Killens 
Literary Award for the best work written 
during the year about Negro life in America. 

The award, a cash prize of $500, will be 
presented to the author of the best completed 
novel, full-length play or collection of short 
stories or poems selected by a board of judges. 

Deadline for submission of entries is No- 
vember 30. The winner will be announced 
in the spring of 1959. Details may be ob- 
tained by writing the Awards Committee, 
Harlem Writers Guild, P. O. Box 192, New 
York 31, N. Y. 

The John O. Killens Award was named 
for the author of the best-selling novel, 
“Youngblood”. Mr. Killens is the chairman 
of the Harlem Writers Guild. 

The Guild was organized several years ago 
as a workshop devoted to cultivating craft 
standards among its membership through 
constructive criticism of their work and en- 
couragement of their skills. 


Report on New Markets 


AMERICAN TRADITION, 16854 Hamilton 
Avenue, Detroit 3, Michigan, is going to be 
a 50c monthly, generously illustrated, deal- 
ing with the unique, often unexplored areas 
of America’s past. 

Articles are wanted, 1500 to 8000 words, 
which deal with some phase of America’s 
past. Factual accuracy is, of course, im- 
portant, and so is a fluid, readable writing 


_ Style. The kind of factual writing which is as 


attention-holding as fiction. For this you need 
complete mastery over fiction techniques. 

Illustrations are very important here, so 
wherever possible send along photographs or 
drawings, or indicate whether available. 

Payment, to start with, will be a minimum 
rate of lc a word and $5 for each illustra- 
tion. The editor is L. W. Mueller. 


Way out in Berkeley, California, at 2110 
Haste Street, there is a new magazine aborn- 
ing, scheduled to make its first appearance 
in October, put out by Jazz Publications, 
Inc. The name is Jazz: A QUARTERLY OF 
AMERICAN Music, and the editor is Ralph 
J. Gleason, author of “Jam Session,” (Put- 
nam), jazz columnist for the San Francisco 
Curonic.te. The publisher is Al Frank of 
the Pinchpenny Press (!). 
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Here’s what Mr. Gleason wants: “We will 
welcome sociological as well as musicological 
studies, personality profiles and _ historical 
pieces.” If this is your cup of tea, there it is. 
Sugar? I’ve written to Mr. Gleason, and I’ll 
let you know right here, next month, I hope. 

Back to New York now. REALLIFE GUIDE, 
suite 900, 150 Lafayette Street, New York 
City 13, is in need of material from the writ- 
ing doctor, psychologist, psychotherapist, or 
other qualified expert on subjects dealing 
with marital problems. 

Payment is only one and one-half cents a 
word, with higher rates if the article is of 
special interest, and it is hoped that soon 
rates will go up. But you will find yourself 
in good company. Karl Menninger has ap- 
peared here, Dr. Frank Capria, and others of 
similar stature in their respective fields. 

Send a query first. Address it to Dave 
Huntly, managing editor. 

At Arcosy, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City 17, there is need right now for 
dramatic fiction of general male interest, 
with emphasis on characterization, action, 
and a strong, believable story line—mystery, 
Western, sports, sea, war, aviation—any- 
thing of interest to male readers. Each issue 
runs one novelette of 10,000 to 15,000 words, 
and three short stories of about 5000 words. 
Fiction editor is Bruce Cassiday. 

Every month six articles are used, also on 
a wide variety of subjects; politics, medicine, 
sociology, true crime (current or historical) , 
profiles of well-known personalities, sports 
features, first-person true adventures—the 
main thing is a strong masculine slant. Arti- 
cles range from 3000 to 7000 words. Picture 
stories are a good bet, too. Articles editor is 
Joanne Pavincich. Payment $500 to $2,000. 

If you have a good scientific or mechan- 
ical background, a good market for you is 
Popu.ar ScIENCE, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Because the articles here are brief, ranging 
from 50 to 2000 words, the turnover is rapid 
and there is always need for new stories if 
they are right. Tools, TV, planes, autos, 
ships, weapons, houses, home appliances, 
shop equipment; also subjects like the social 
sciences, medicine, education, economics, 
technology. Illustrations are important. 

Factual accuracy is, of course, a must, and 
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so is clear, skillful, dramatic writing. Payment 
is good. Query Howard Allaway, editor, or 
Frank W. Rowsome, Jr., managing editor. 


BETTER HomMeEs AND GARDENS, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, would like 
to see excerpts and condensations from books 
of non-fiction for use prior to book publica- 
tion. The material should be of general 
family interest. Frances Chaffee, editor. 


An All-Out Effort 


Publishers and organizations in publish- 
ing, educational, and related fields, are be- 
ginning to make more and better use of pro- 
motional and advertising technique to sell 
books. With the November 16 issue of the 
Sunday Times, Simon & Schuster will have 
a special 28-page supplement selling its 
books. This has never been done before. 
This supplement will also go out by mail to 
many thousands of booksellers and others all 
over the country. In addition S&S will 
have a full-page ad in the November 17 issue 
of Lire for its juvenile list. This is much 
better news than a man biting a dog. 


Dutton’s has appropriated $30,000 for fall 
juvenile advertising, and Lothrop, Lee, and 
Shepard is spending $25,000 this autumn 
just for its ten volumes of anthologies, 
“Through Golden Windows.” 


The PTA’s across the country are arrang- 
ing Book & Author Luncheons for Children, 
which are going to make eager readers out 
of many children previously unexposed to 
the pleasures of voluntary reading. If your 
PTA is not yet planning such project, see 
that it gets on the bandwagon. 


Even autographing parties are becoming 
bigger and better than ever, and they are 
taking on regional coloration. The author of 
“Diamond Six,” William Fielding Smith, 
(Doubleday), threw an autographing party 
at his ranch not far from Houston, for some 
3000 people. In addition to the heavily laden 
picnic tables, there was music, bingo, swim- 
ming, fishing, sports equipment of all kinds, 
and dolls for the children. Each person who 
bought a copy of the book received a ticket 
for a drawing. The prizes included a regis- 
tered Hereford calf, 100-year-old brandy, 
and various other assorted items. 

The party began at ten o’clock in the 











morning, and the last Cadillac did not leave 
until after midnight. Temperature: 114. 

The highest price on record for a short 
story was paid by Herbert Mayes to J. P. 
Marquand for “Immortality,” which is ap- 
pearing in the October issue of Goop House- 
KEEPING. The check was for $25,000. I hope 
this will set a precedent. 

If your father was ever president of the 
United States, write a book about him. James 
Roosevelt’s book, “Life with My Father, 
FDR,” written with Sidney Shallet, a writer 
of broad experience and ability, is not yet 
done, but it has already been bought by the 
SaTuRDAY Eveninc Post for serialization 
for $50,000, and Harcourt Brace has ad- 
vanced $40,000—close to $100,000—even 
before the ms is ready for submission. 

Jerome Weidman has turned down a $150,- 
000 offer for movie rights to “The Enemy 
Camp,” (Random House, “Book of the 
Month”’), in anticipation of a better deal. 

Elliott McDowell, for many years editor- 
in-chief at Greenberg: Publisher, whose list 
has recently been taken over by Chilton 
Company of Philadelphia has joined the 
Chilton Company’s expanded book division 
as executive editor. With him went Brandt 
Aymar, formerly vice president and general 
manager of Greenberg’s. He will be man- 
ager of the Chilton trade department. He is 
himself the author of five books. 


Obituaries 
Saxe Commins, for many years a senior 


editor at Random House, died at the age of 
66, at his home in Princeton, New Jersey. 








Mr. Commins worked personally with 
three Nobel Prize-winners, William Faulk- 
ner, Eugene O’Neill, and Sinclair Lewis. 
Much of Mr. Faulkner’s writing was done in 
the Commins Princeton home. Other writers 
who have worked with Mr. Commins are 
James Michener, Sherwood Anderson, Irwin 
Shaw, Budd Schulberg, Robinson Jeffers, 
Adlai E. Stevenson and Gertrude Stein. 

Cecil Goldbeck, secretary and a vice presi- 
dent of Coward-McCann, died at the age 
of 61, after a long illness. 

Alfred Noyes, prolific and widely read 
British poet, died at his home in England. 
He was 77 years old. 

Hoffman Birney, writer and recognized 
authority on the Old West, critic and re- 
viewer of Western books for the New York 
Times Book Review Section called “Round- 
up on the Western Range,” died at 67. 

Edith Caroline Rivett, well-known mystery 
writer under the names of E. C. R. Lorac and 
Carol Carnac, died in England. She was 64 
years old. Her last book was “Affair at 
Helen’s Court.” Twenty of her books were 
put out by the Crime Club (Doubleday), 
and many of them became either Detective 
Book Club or Mystery Guild selections. 

James Branch Cabell, author of some 50 
books, died at the age of 79. 

Elmer, Davis, distinguished radio news 
analyst, author of many books, one-time 
President of the Authors’ Guild, and dur- 
ing World War II director of the OWI, 
died at the age of 68. He had been ill for 
some time. 
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Here’s what you can do with those everyday 
tidbits of information. 


End of the Month Clearance 


by Eula Morrison 


As a woman, I’ve never been able to resist 
End-of-the-Month Clearance sales. As a 
writer, I’ve never been able to resist the mar- 
kets for bits, fillers, recipes, anecdotes, and 
such, that many magazines offer but which 
take too much time to be profitable unless 
one has a system. 

My End-of-the-Month Clearance ar- 
rangement offers a quick, lucrative way for 
the beginner to pick up extra amounts of 
three, five, ten or even one hundred dollars 
with a minimum of work and time. 

Here’s my plan: Use large manila enve- 
lopes, marking each one “Recipes,” “Fillers,” 
“Bright Sayings of Children,” etc., according 
to the different categories. Then keep your 
eyes and ears open for these items and file 
them in the proper envelopes. Next, check 
magazines and newspapers for markets which 
























; will accept these small bits of writing and 
file each market in the category in which 
it belongs. 

If you watch for these “bits of business” 
constantly, and file them, you'll get a good 
supply every month and during the last 
two or three days of each month you can 
sit down and write them all up at once; 
clearing out the entire accumulation. 

Out of each month’s collection of items 
you are pretty sure to get returns on several, 
and the envelopes can all be emptied and 
a new supply of ideas started. 

Let me give you some examples of how 
you can pick up these “bits of business” 
from day to day, with very little effort on 
your part. Suppose you hear two grand- 
mothers talking about their grandchildren. 
You’re sure to hear some of the brightest 
sayings ever uttered by children. Remem- 
ber the sayings, write them out and put 
them in the envelope marked, “Bright Say- 
ings of Children.” (See your Sunday news- 
paper for a market. ) 

When you go to a friend’s house for din- 
ner and some dish appeals especially to 
you, ask for the recipe. Or, the next time 
you are talking with an old lady, ask her 
what her favorite recipe is, and she’ll be 
so happy, she'll be sure to offer you a copy 
of the recipe for some prized family dish. 
Material for the recipe envelope! 

And, learn to be a sympathizer. Let your 
friends cry on your shoulder about their 
problems. Maybe you will be able to help 
them solve a problem by submitting it to 
the JOURNAL OF LIFETIME LIVING, while at 
the same time, making ten dollars. (Don’t 
forget to change names or any details 
which might prove too personal in print.) 
The jJouRNAL wants these real-life prob- 
lems for their Reader’s Advice Forum. 
They not only pay ten dollars for each one 
of these problems used, but also pay five 
dollars for each letter of advice accepted in 
solving the problem. 

The JouRNAL pays five dollars for short 
items telling what you like to do for fun 
during your leisure moments. These are 
sent to Ted Mack, in care of the magazine, 
1625 Bay Rd., Miami Beach, Fla. 
| They also offer regular space rates for 
) contributions recalling old times . . . thirty 








or more years ago. These are to be from 
100 to 800 words in length, and must be 
the personal experience of the writer. . . . 

All of these should be addressed to the 
JOURNAL OF LIFETIME LIVING, Box S, 1625 
Bay Road, Miami Beach 39, Florida. But, 
of course, you will want to study the maga- 
zine before sending them any contribu- 
tions. 

YOUR LIFE magazine pays three dollars 
for short items called, “Break That Deadly 
Silence.” All contributions should be ad- 
dressed to, Break That Deadly Silence, in 
care of youR LIFE, Suite 405, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

TRUE CONFESSIONS uses short items of in- 
spiration or self-help, from 500 to 800 
words, at five cents a word. Address: 67 
West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

WOMEN’S Day, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y., pays three dollars for brief, 
practical suggestions for neighbors, and six 
dollars for letters. 

There are many other markets for such 
fillers, but one of the best is READER’S DI- 
cesT. If you have an amusing anecdote or 
unusual story the picEsT will welcome it for 
one of the following departments: 


For their Personal Glimpse and Laughter, 
The Best Medicine departments, payment 
is made as follows: Ten dollars to the first 
contributor of each item from a published 
source, and five dollars per DIGEST two- 
column line for original material. These are 
addressed to the Excerpt Editor. 

The first contributor of each item used 
in their Picturesque Speech department is 
paid ten dollars also. 

Then there is their one-hundred-dollar 
offer for contribution to Life in These 
United States and Humor in Uniform; both 
to be true and unpublished experiences 
from your own life. 

All should be addressed to the proper de- 
partment editor in care of THE READER'S 
DIGEST, Pleasantville, New York. (But 
again, see a copy of the magazine first.) 

If you will study markets such as these 
and practice this method of handling short 
items, you will soon have enough cash to 
enjoy going to your favorite End-of-the- 
Month Clearance sale. 
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Men’s Magazines 
Master Detective, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 


17, N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 
per year. R. F. Buse, Editor, uses same ma- 
terial here as in the magazine, TRUE DETECTIVE. 


Men’s Digest, 3755 W. Armitage, Chicago 47, 
Ill. Issued bi-monthly; 35c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Paul G. Neimark, Editor. Uses articles 
on any subject that has a male slant, preferably 
controversial or how-to-make-a-buck types. Pay- 
ment is 2c to 5c per word, and length should 
run between 1,000 and 3,000 words. Uses fiction 
that will appeal to men—westerns, detectives, 
science-fiction, spicy, sports—in 1,000 to 3,000 
words. Pays from lic to 10c a word for fiction. 
Photographs may be submitted as illustrations 
with a manuscript, and payment for those ac- 
cepted is $5 per picture. Does not want fillers 
or poetry. Payment is made on acceptance, and 
reports sent in a week. 


True Detective, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 
per year. R. F. Buse, Editor. Wants complete, 
factual, excitingly told accounts of current true 
crime cases, chiefly where police work is out- 
standing, but occasionally where there is a strong 
human-interest angle to support a case which 
is sparse in police work. Payment is $200 for 
5,000 to 6,000 words, plus payment for photos. 
Cases must be documented fully by news clip- 
pings, other sources. Often uses first-person by- 
lines, and pays extra to byliner. Does not use fic- 
tion or poetry. Fillers are 700-word shorts that 
are humorous accounts of crime oddities, accom- 
panied by newsclip source. Pays $20 for these. 
Also uses 1,400-word shorts on same subjects, 
with source; pays $50. Pays $4.00 for rewritten 
filler briefs and $2.00 for clip alone. Length 
varies (see magazine). Photographs may be sub- 
mitted with a manuscript or sent with captions 
only. Likes clear, sharp photos illustrating cur- 
rent crime cases, preferably 8x10 glossies. These 
may be sent by the writer or come from any other 
source which submits, though the writer receives 
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Last minute 


\ 


\ | 
market news from coast to coast. 
‘ \ 


preference. Pays $7.50 for each one used. All 
payment is made upon acceptance, and reports 
are prompt. Material rejected here is considered 
for use in company’s other detective magazine, 
MASTER DETECTIVE, before it is returned. 


War Story, 810 Westwood Ave., Westwood, 
N. J. Issued bi-monthly; 35c per copy. Jack 
O’Brien, Editor. Uses realistically written war 
stories, tales on actual battles of World War II 
up to the present time. Best length is 2,500 to 
3,000 words, although one longer piece (4,000 to 
5,000 words) is used in each issue. Pays upon ac- 
ceptance, and reports in two weeks. 


Women’s Magazines 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 7, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 40c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. Mrs. Kathleen Casey, Editor. Most accepted 
feature articles involve subjects of universal in- 
terest to women from age 18 to 40—married or 
unmarried. Some aspects of daily health, man- 
ners, marriage, state of mind, human relations 
that would be of special concern to these women 
Does not stress the carcer side of a woman's 
life above others. Aims for a light touch where 
possible, if appropriate to the subject and skil- 
fully handled. A specific news peg is not neces 
sary, and the editors prefer to work from ideas 
or outlines rather than a finished manuscript for 
the major pieces. Payment is $300. The back-of- 
the-book features may run from 500 to 1,00 
words, and should emphasize practical, personal 
viewpoint on subjects of interest—how-to mate- 
rial is preferred here. Humor is fine if it is fit- 
ting. Does not use fiction, photographs or verse 
Payment is made upon publication, and reports 
generally take one to two weeks. 


Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 
per year. Cyrilly Abels, Managing Editor. This is 
a fashion magazine for the intelligent young 
woman between age 18 and 30. Each issue is 
geared to a particular theme and, therefore, 
unsolicited material doesn’t often work out. In- 
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terested in anything concerning the colloge stu- 
dent, the young working woman, the young mar- 
ried or young mother. All material is read care- 
fully, and unsolicited manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks after receipt. Features run from 
1,500 to 2,500 words. Short stories are of high 
literary quality, and young writers of talent are 
encouraged. Fiction may be addressed to Mar- 
garita G. Smith, Fiction Editor. Most fashion and 
feature photograpy is assigned, although some- 
times special photographs are purchased to ac- 
company a special feature. Poetry is published 
infrequently, but distinguished verse is always 
acceptable. Pays from $10 to $500 for an idea 
that can be developed, on up to a completely 
finished piece, on acceptance. 


Miss Magazine, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. Issued bi-monthly; 35c per copy. Jean 
Carney, Editor. Uses material of interest to girls 
under age 20. Most articles are staff-written. 
However, articles about real teen-agers and their 
activities are needed. No restrictions on length. 
Query first. Pays from $50, up. Georgeanna 
Cahill is Article Editor. Any type of fiction is 
wanted—romantic, humorous, serious . . . would 
like to have good mysteries, adultery-treated fic- 
tion with youthful appeal. Characters should be 
young. Must have genuine character develop- 
ment, interesting dialogue, good story line. 
Writers should avoid often-repeated cliche teen 
situations. Can be any length, although over 
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3,500 words is preferred. Rates not high, but 
payment is prompt. Does not use fillers. Photo- 
graphs may be submitted with a manuscript or 
with captions only. Rates depend upon ma- 
terial. Publishes verse written by teenagers only. 
Payment is made upon acceptance, and reports 
as soon as possible. 


Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy. 
Mrs. Mary E. Buchanan, Editor. Uses articles 
from 1,500 to 2,500 words on living with and 
guiding children “from crib to college.” Ma- 
terial should be based on or reflect knowledge 
or observations of experts in various fields con- 
nected with children’s growth and development 
—emotional, mental, physical. Personal experi- 
ence and especially humorous articles are wel- 
come if they strike responsive chord, and have 
some educational value for almost all parents. 
Some articles on general family and marital re- 
lationships are wanted. Warm, easy-going style 
is wanted—not accusing or lecturing. Articles 
and Fiction Editor is Margaret A. Gillmor. 
Would use fiction more often if they could re- 
ceive some that is not copy, and which would 
display genuine insight into the true nature of 
parent-child relationships, and how children 
grow. Does not want fillers, photographs or 
poetry. Pays upon acceptance of material, and 
reports in two to three weeks. 


THE SERVICE WHICH STOPS ERRORS 
AS SOON AS THEY’RE MADE / 





PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special 
service, Personal Collaboration, which we orig- 
inally tested by working with sixteen entirely 
new writers. Before the test period was over, 
fourteen had sold two scripts each or more. 


The success of the service stems entirely from 
its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allow- 
ing the client to work in the dark when writing 
his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with 
flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency 
watches over and works with him every inch of 
the way, from idea stage through finished script 
and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows 
the client how to analyze stories or articles, and 
plot the way the top professionals on our client- 
list do it—helps him write first drafts on which 
the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step 
by step until the scripts are entirely salable and 
out to market under the same sales service we 
give our established clients—and sold. 


And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, 





NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 


agency and not a school, there are no “test 
assignments” or “lessons” or other waste motion 
off the track. Every bit of work the writer does 
is on material which ends up offered for sale. 
Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers 
a comparatively short period of time. And there 
is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out 
by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC 
service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Fam- 
ily Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Ro- 
mances, True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Argosy, Ad- 
venture, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold Medal and many, 
many others. We'll be happy to discuss working 
with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising 
writers who have, or have not, worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. Please write 
for full details. No charge or obligation, of 
course. 





See SMLA's Ad 
Page 12 
This Month 





St. Louis 18, Mo. Issued monthly; 35c per; 
copy; $3.00 per year. Rev. Henry Rische, Edi- 
tor. Uses human interest, family-problems-type 
articles in 1,000 to 2,000 words. Fiction should 
be about family life or wholesome adventure, in 
lengths between 1,000 and 2,500 words. Uses 
sayings and jokes, for which $1.00 each is paid. 
Photographs may be sent as illustrations with 
a manuscript, or sent with captions only. Pre- 
ferred size is 8x10, and payment is $3.00, and 
up. Uses some family interest verse, for which 
$1.00 for each accepted one is paid. All pay- 
ment is made upon acceptance, and reports re- 
quire six weeks. 


U. S. Lady, 1923 Jefferson Pl., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Issued 11 times per year; 35c 
per copy; $3.00 per year. Alvadee Adams, Edi- 
tor. Uses features telling about personal experi- 
ences in the military way of life at home and 
abroad from the feminine or family point of 
view. Humorous and how-to-do-it articles on 
the rearing of service children, moving, travel- 
ing, etc., 1,000 to 2,000 words. Informal, light 
style and touch is preferred. Averages 1c per 
word, on publication. Does not always publish 
fiction in each issue, but those accepted must 
have a military angle from woman’s point of 
view. Length should be between 1,000 and 
2,500 words, and payment is Ic per word, on 
publication. Uses short (50 to 300 words) 
fillers that may be anecdotes and jokes on mili- 


This Day Magazine, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave.,tary ~ life. Also cartoons with military slant, pref- 


etably feminine. Pays $1 to $5 for these. Rare. 
ly buys photographs, but sometimes uses photo 
essays with captions and 300- to 500-word in. 
troduction. Payment here is $1 to $3 each. 
Payment is upon publication as a rule, and re. 
ports are sent within four weeks. 


~ Women’s Life, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Issued bi-monthly; 35c per copy; $2.00 
per year. Donald G. Cooley, Editor. John J. 
Green, Managing Editor. Uses same type articles 
aS YOUR LIFE except that they should be slanted 
exclusively for women. Fillers should be woman 
interest shorts, up to 300 words. All payment 
is made upon acceptance, and reports require 
two weeks. 


Religious 
American Zionist, 145 E. 32nd St., New York 
16, N. Y. Ernest E. Barbarash, Editor. Uses arti- 
cles dealing with Israel and the Middle East. 
Length should be about 1,200 words. Payment 


is made upon publication, and reports are sent 
within a week. 


Arkansas Babtist, 401 W. Capitol Ave., Little 
Rock, Ark. Issued weekly; $2.25 per year. Erwin 
L. McDonald, Editor, suggests that writers check 
copies of the magazine to see type material that 
is used; then query. No payment is made for 
unsolicited material. Occasionally buys photo- 
graphs with captions. 





489 Fifth Avenue 





lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxoplx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 
MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
(We are subsidy publishers.) 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Chicago Jewish Forum, 179 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2, Ill. Issued quarterly; 
$1.25 per copy; $5.00 per year. Benjamin Wein- 
traub, Editor. Interested in Jewish and minority 
problems only. These may be in article or fiction 
form, whose length should be up to 6,000 words, 
and written to appeal to an intellectual reader- 
ship, both Jewish and non-Jewish, professional 
and business men. Does not want fillers or pho- 
tographs. Publishes verse, for which $15 per 
magazine page is paid. Pays lc a word for 
articles and fiction. All payment is upon accept- 
ance, and editorial decisions take thirty days 
or less. 


Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 
16, N.Y. Issued monthly; $4.00 per year. 
Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Uses articles on sub- 
jects of social importance; social problems pre- 
sented on basis of personal or community ex- 
perience, including solutions. Lengths run to 
3,000 words. Usual payment is about $75 to 
$100. Also wants short subjects of 300 words 
relating a personal experience with helpful im- 
plications to others; pays about $15 for these. 
Does not want fillers or photographs, and is 
overstocked on poetry. Uses fiction stories in- 
volving home and church life or any situation 
in which religious principals help to solve a 
problem. Length should be up to 2,500 words; 
and payment is $50, and up. Pays after accept- 
ance as a usual rule. Reports within a month, 
although sometimes a script requires several 
readings which takes longer. 


International Journal of Religious Education, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Issued 
monthly except July and August; 50c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Virgil E. Foster, Editor. Uses 
articles on religious education developments in 
local churches, religious educational philosophy, 
student work, Christian family life, adult educa- 
tion in churches, church camping, work with 
exceptional persons, church council activities, 
new methods. Length should be up to 1,800 
words. Nominal payment is made. Does not 
want fiction or verse. Uses fillers on above sub- 
jects. Photographs may be submitted with the 
manuscript in 8x10 size, with payment usually 
$5.00. Pays upon acceptance. 


The King’s Business, 558 S. Hope St., Los 
Angeles 17, Calif.. Norman B. Rohrer writes: 
“We take articles with a definite evangelical 
theme on subjects related to Bible study, prayer, 
and missions. Articles with liberal or modernistic 
views are not wanted. We publish some poetry. 
Articles should not exceed 2,500 words. We use 
good photo features. Payment is 1¥%c per word, 
on acceptance.” 


The National Jewish Monthly, 1640 Rhode 
Island Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Issued 
monthly; 25c per copy; $1.50 per year. Edward 




























WRITER- 
CRAFT 


O. B. CANNON 


Director 


Literary Agents Critics | Counsellors 


A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 



















NEWSPAPER JOB? 


Retired editor will coach, instruct and advise you. No 
course or ‘“‘canned’’ literature; personal advice only. 
Write fully, giving age, education, experience, ambitions; 
enclose one dollar fee for reply. Further correspondence 


optional. 
LOWRIE KAY 
Box 742 New Castle, Pa. 



















Author’s Satisfaction Guaranteed 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Confidential & Prompt. Spelling corrected. Also gram- 
mar, if desired. Bond paper. Free carbon & extra first 
& last pages. Proofread. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 
plus postage. JAckson 3-2344. 


HELEN L. SMITH 
Lewisville Hwy., Rt. #2 Idaho Falls, Idaho 














We don’t use flashy ads but if you’re inter- 
ested in selling come to us. 

Stories and articles: $5 for first 5000 wds.; 
$1 for each additional 1000. 

$14 for books, plays and teleplays. 


ROBERT MILLER Literary Agenc 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 






















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With Neatness and Accuracy 


60c per 1,000 words; minor corrections if desired. Book 
lengths 50c per 1,000 words. Mailed flat. Prompt service. 


CHARLES THOMAS 
114 Brookview Avenue East Peoria, Illinois 
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E. Grusd, Editor. Uses articles of general Jew- 
ish interest—contemporary, historical, human 
interest, humorous, critical, controversial, etc.— 
in 1,000 to 2,000 words—preferably accom- 
panied by photographs. Payment is 2c to 5c 
per word, upon acceptance. Fiction require- 
ments are same as article. Does not want fillers 
or poetry. Any size photographs may be sub- 
mitted with a manuscript, and payment is in- 
cluded in manuscript fee. Reports within a few 
weeks. 


The Reconstructionist, 15 W. 86th St., New 
York 24, N.Y. Issued bi-weekly; 25c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Rabbi Eugene Kohn, Editor. 
Uses profiles of Jewish historical personalities, 
contributions on Jewish sociology, etc. Pays $50 
for an article of 3,000 to 4,500 words. Uses 
short stories on Jewish themes, for which $50 
is paid. Pays up to $25 for short poems re- 
levant to religious topics, or Jewish quality. Pays 
upon publication, and reports within forty days. 


The Sign, Union City, New Jersey. Issued 
monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. Rev. 
Ralph Gorman, Editor. Uses articles of general 
interest to adult Catholics. These may be on 
national or international affairs, profiles of 
Catholics, etc. Length is up to 3,000 words, and 
payment is $200, and up. Uses general interest 
fiction, preferably Catholic in tone, written in 
3,500 words. Pays $200 to $300 for fiction. Pays 
$200 to $300 for picture stories, and also likes 
photographs sent in as illustrations with a manu- 
script. All payment is made upon acceptance, 
and reports are sent within three weeks. 


Victorian, Lackawanna 18, New York. Issued 
11 times per year; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Rev. Nelson W. Logal, Editor. Reader-audience 
here is the Catholic family. Therefore, accept- 
able articles should have religious and family 
interest; also uses material in departments de- 
voted to women, teens, men, the working woman. 
Ideal length is 1,500 words, 2,000 words as 
maximum length. Editorials and sermons are 
staff-written. Uses short stories, about 1,500 
words in length, that are well constructed with 
good plot. Also shorter children’s stories with 
same requirements. Payment is 4c a word. Uses 
a small amount of original fillers, although usu- 
ally overstocked on these. Rate varies for fillers. 
Buys photographs if sent as illustrations for a 
story. Rate varies. All payment is made upon 
acceptance, and reports are sent immediately 
on rejected material. Material under considera- 
tion takes one month. 


Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. Issued weekly during school 
year; $1.60 per year. James T. Feely, Editor. 
Uses articles on subjects particularly pertinent 
and applicable to children in the junior high 
grades. Articles should not exceed 800 words in 
length. Picture-articles, with the story told 
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chiefly in the captions for photographs, are ac- 
ceptable. Better query first. Payment is 2c per 
word, and up. Uses short fiction stories that 
do not exceed 1,600 words, and which have a 
strong plot with plenty of action. All kinds of 
stories are desired: mystery, adventure, humor, 
etc. The stories are read in the classroom and 
should contain nothing in violation of the best 
moral and educational principles. Payment is 
$75, and up. Also uses serial stories. The num- 
ber of chapters in a serial may vary from two 
to six. The chapters should not exceed 1,600 
words. There should be a strong action plot, 
and a definite climax, with each chapter con- 
cluding on a note of suspense. Payment is $150 
to $350. Uses no fillers. Photographs may be 
submitted with the manuscript for illustration. 
Buys short poems (4 to 8 lines). Ideas should 
be readily understandable to junior high-school 
children. Both religious and non-religious poetry 
is needed. Payment is $5.00, and up. Pays 
upon acceptance of material; reports 3 weeks. 


Foundation Awards 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation is now ac- 
cepting applications for their Opportunity Fel- 
lowships for 1959-1960. These fellowship are open 
to Citizens of the United States (including resi- 
dents of territories) who have given evidence of 
special ability and who have not had full oppor- 
tunity to develop their talent because of arbitrary 
barriers, such as racial or cultural background or 
region of residence. 

Candidates generally should be between the 
ages of 22 and 35 and should have completed 
their undergraduate college education. Some posi- 
tive evidence of superior promise should be indi- 
cated. 

The fellowships are open not only for academic 
study (graduate) but for other types of training 
or experience which may be most useful in develop- 
ing varied talents and varied forms of leadership. 

Those applying in such fields as musica] com- 
position, creative writing, photogtaphy, etc. will 
be asked to submit representative samples of their 
work. Ample notice will be given candidates so 
they will have time to prepare their materials. 
Applicants for apprenticeships in journalism, ex- 
tension work, etc., will be welcorhed. This cate- 
gory does not include regular vocational training. 
Persons interested in the apprenticeship type of 
program should write the Foundation. Awards are 
for a full year of serious work. 

Awards are expected normally to range from 
$1,000 to $3,000 depending on the nature of the 
proposed project and the financiél nted of the 
candidate. Special application forths are provided 
by the John Hay Whitney Foundation. Complete 
applications must be filed not later than Novem- 
ber 30 and results of the competition will be an- 
nounced in the latter part of April. Address in- 
quiries to: Opportunity Fellowships, John Hay 
Whitney Foundation, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 






















































SO YOU'VE WRITTEN A BOOK! 


There it is . . . the fruits of your labor. Now what? Where do you turn, 
what do you do to transform this manuscript into a printed, bound, 


jacketed BOOK? 
| OW To guide and assist the aspiring author, Comet Press Books has pre- 
pared an author’s manual. Titled HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK, 


it shows you how to avoid headaches and heartaches when you have 
your book published. It is yours free. Simply clip the coupon and 
send for it. 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 


Comet Press Books is the only subsidy publishing house that has its 
own printing plant. We offer a COMPLETE publishing service from 
typesetting to binding at a cost with which no “middle-man” publisher 
can compete. 
YOU R COMET'S COMPLETE PUBLISHING 

PROGRAM INCLUDES: 

BOO * | EXPERT EDITING — Our editors proofread, correct weak spots and 

a tighten up manuscripts in collaboration with the author. 


PRODUCTION AND DESIGN — Each book is tastefully printed on 
fine paper and bound with a beautifully designed jacket. 


EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION — Comet markets your book to book- 
qa stores, wholesalers, schools, libraries. Subsidiary rights (book clubs, 
movies, reprints, etc.) are also explored on each book. 


PROMOTION — At no cost includes national newspaper and maga- 
WMda zine advertising, press releases, reviews, personal appearances, mail 


guide 


WHAT COMET AUTHORS SAY: 


I am quite excited about my book. The art work for the jacket is beauti- 


ful. I am just very, very pleased with it. M. W. Pritchard 
Thank you for the many fine things you are doing to promote the sale 
Or of my Death Below Zero. I was impressed with the promotion you are 
giving the book via radio and TV. Helen Head 
f I had my interview and broadcast over KFOX. All my friends who heard 
qu KY the 30-minute broadcast told me it went over big. 


Madge Brissenden 


Pleased with the advertisement on Ark to Zoo in the Saturday Review. 
Our largest department store, bookstore and best gift shop have all 
asked to have autograph parties. And the Columbia television staff, 1 am 
told, is interested. P. B. Heckel 

. B. Hecke 


I received the royalty check, which based on a 3-month period of 
El] Miedo, seems to indicate that the book will justify the faith you have 


put in it. Earl Cloud 


COMET rrr eee 
200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14,N. ¥ 
MAIL eo GEL imac alla 5s 


Comet Press Books, 
TH is 200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 


COUPON Dept. WD 10 Street__ 
TO DAY ! Please send me, at no City ei 


| 
| 
| 
| 
obligation, HOW TO | 
| 
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Name 











PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 


Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work, carbon copy, minor 
corrections, best bond, mailed flat. Special rate 
on book size. 

60c per 1000 words. CH 1-6372 


EULA C. wows 
Kansas City 24, Mo. 


MILDRED I. REID 


For instruction by ~—_. For Chicago class. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS | 





610 Indiana Ave. 




















1—WR S: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique)......... $1.25 
2—WRITERS! HELP YOURSELVES! Formulas 1957) eevee 2.50 
3—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT (1958 Edition)...........++. so 
4—WwR ERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)..... 
5—-WRITERS: TRY SHORT aot (8 types e 














$3.50, from me 
New Hompshire 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
New York 19, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 


65c per thousand words 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 


—— ned). 3.00 
6—WR LEARN TO E ! (New approach to writing) 3.00 

DEVIL’ S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. . 3.00 
Contoocook MILDRED |. REID 





1650 Broadway 

















Romance Magazines 


Modern Romances, 750 Third Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Issued monthly; 20c per copy. Henry 
P. Malmgreen, Editor. Edited for teen-agers 
and young marrieds, this magazine uses articles 
and features dealing with pregnancy and re. 
lated sybjects. Also uses articles and features 
on babies and children—emotional and physical 
problems from one to six years of age. Ruth 
Glickman, Managing Editor, and Dan Senseney, 
Story Editor, send the following fiction require- 
ments: “Many of our readers are from the lower 
income and educational levels. We need timely 
confessions concerning these people. Should be 
strong, dramatic, first-person stories that are 
realistically motivated and convincing, with sus- 
pense, sincere emotion and true-to-life character- 
izations. We prefer stories told by a woman, al- 
though we do buy stories written with a male 
point of view.” No photographs or poetry are 
wanted. Pays upon acceptance of material, and 
reports within two weeks. 


Plays 

Mr. Paul Michael is looking for play scripts 
suitable for either Broadway or off-Broadway pro- 
duction. 

He is particularly interested in seeing scripts 
that have not yet made the rounds of all the pro- 
ducers, and that have small casts and as few sets 
aspossible. All manuscripts submitted must be ac- 
companied by sufficient return postage and should 
be sent to: Paul Michael, 180 East 17th Street, 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 

All manuscripts will be read carefully and if not 
suitable will be returned as soon as possible. 

This item came to us too late for checking, but 
we believe that Mr. Michael is a responsible per- 
son. He is now producing 4 plays by Arthur Lau- 
rents and a new comedy “Breath of Spring” by 
Otto Janssen and Robert A. Knowlton. 





WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or 
group meetings. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


30 OCEAN STREET 


Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketin -technique analysis, $4.00; 
$39.00 for complete course of ten. 


Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 





APPRAISAL FEES: 








1658 South Normandie 


EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP... 


If YOU need help with your writing, send a manuscript along with the 
proper appraisal fee, and we shall advise the kind of help which should 
profit you most: and the cost thereof. Or write for my free brochure OPEN 
YOUR DOOR TO LITERARY SUCCESS. 

$5.00 for ms. to 10,000 words; 
words; $15.00 per book ms.; $10.00 per play. 
WE SERVE YOU in various ways; by appraisal; 
sion; ghost-writing and marketing. 
CONSULTATIONS $5. Phone for appt. REpublic 1-6780. 

MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE, if you sub- 
mit a book or play for appraisal. 

TALENT QUIZ, 50c, or FREE, if you submit a short ms. for appraisal. 
Mail or express your manuscript NOW, to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


$10.00 for ms. to 25,000 


criticism; coaching; revi- 











Los Angeles 6, California 
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An Opportunity for Everyone with 


WRITING TALENT 


To Develop Professional Skill Under the 


Guidance of Successful Writers and Editors 
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Our Free Literary Aptitude Test May 
: Qualify You for This Specialized 


Training 


The Magazine Institute, a private school licensed by the 
State of New York, offers a chance to develop your skill as 
famous writers developed theirs—by writing steadily, under 
the patient direction of a professional. 

All work is done in your own home, on your own time. 
You receive regular assignments to get you started and keep 
you writing. You also submit original work of any type. 
Before long you are doing complete stories or articles, con- 
centrating on the type of writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone with natural 
writing ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is offered 
without charge. Many people who never wrote a line for 
publication have passed this test and made a success of the 
training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course and your inquiry remains confidential. (The Maga- 
zine Institute does not employ salesmen.) Just fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


ea: MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY "~~~ 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 





The MAGAZINE | 
INSTITUTE | ~ 





50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Fi Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 810-P 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


to 


Street Address 


City or Town Zone. . .State 


(Founded 1940) 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
50c per 1000 words 
Return postage extra 
Minimum order $1.00 


D. PAULLAN 
R. 4J — 400 S. Hauser Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | DO IT 
FOR YOU! Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 


NATA.IE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 





FAULTLESS TYPING of YOUR SCRIPT 


Accurate, neat work well presented. Fast service. I pay 
return postage. Corrasable bond paper. Free carbon, and 
extra first and last sheets. Mailed flat. Many years ex- 
perience. Your enquiries invited. Free correction of spelling 
and grammar if desired. Careful proofreading. 

40 cents per 1,000 words. Minimum $2.00 


GRACE WALTON 
P. ©. Box 3469 Miami 22, Florida 





Do You Want a Practical Guide 
To Construction of the Short Story? 


An experienced short we writer (sales to Collier's, _ Serio, 
Sports Illustrated, Bluebook, Extension, Coronet, Toronto Star 
etc.) offers a 4, 000- a Tine- by- line ‘analysis ‘of “5 published 
= story by a famed author (Wallace Stegner). The analysis 

nm a writing course gel - on ae Jni- 
—K Extension program. The price is $2. Wri 


ARTHUR MYERS 
105 East Housatonic St. Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The Farmer-Stockman, 500 N. Broadway, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Issued monthly; 3-years 
for $1.00. F. J. Dearing, ‘Editor. Uses material 
written for farmers and livestock raisers and 
their families in Texas and Oklahoma. Short 
items are preferred. Some features may run up 
to 3,000 words. Payment depends upon interest 
and length, and is approximately 2c a word. 
No fiction, fillers. Likes 8x10 glossy photographs 
submitted with the manuscript, and pays $5 to 
$10 for each accepted. Publishers homely, philos- 
ophy and inspiration for homemakers. Katha- 
rine Randall is Department Editor. Pays for 
photos and cartoons on acceptance; manuscripts 
on either publication or acceptance. Reports 
within one week. 


Successful Farming, Meredith Publ. Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Issued monthly; 25c per 
copy; $1.00 per year. Dick Hanson, Editor. A 
study of the magazine is suggested in order to 
understand what kind of material is used. Pay- 
ment is based on how the material is used, and 
qualification of the author on technical knowl- 
edge. No fiction. A small amount of poetry is 
used, not more than 16 lines and 40 character 
width lines; Payment is $5 to $10. Uses house- 
hold hints, recipes, All-Around-the-Farm Hints, 
home humor items and newsbreaks—payment for 
these is $5. Edgar Young is Department Editor. 
Fillers are paid for upon publication, and other 
material upon acceptance. Reports are sent 
within a week. 





The Romance Rocket (Cont. from pg. 28 
“This is a story about a tragic error.” 

So many stories we get are based on just 
this kind of impulsive theming. If you had 
waited a week or so, you could have stated 
a much richer theme: “This is the story of 
a neglected child, of a mother who has 
deprived this child of her emotional birth- 
right. In my story, Cheryl Crane will play a 
weak third to her mother’s career and to he 
mother’s men. Each man, each movie be- 
comes little Cheryl’s enemy. Partially, her 
emotions fasten on her mother. She is afraid 
of losing her altogether. Consequently, she 
needs to ingratiate herself with her. But also 
she hates her mother and is compelled to 
hurt and reject her precisely as Lana has 
hurt and rejected her. 

“Partially her emotions focus on the men. 
They are the tangible threat. They are the 
ones who take her mother away from her. 
Now what would happen to this girl and 
this mother and to the latest boy friend if 
a situation arose that would let Chery! 





appear to be defending and ingratiating 
herself with her mother—and at the same 
time destroy her mother? If the opportunity 
for her to satisfy her ambivalent feelings 
about her mother coincided with an op- 
portunity to express violently her feelings 
toward her mother’s men friends, how could 
she resist seizing it with violence?” 

Contrast the two themes. The first repre- 
sents the impulse theme which is pre- 
maturely foisted on a story. The second rep- 
resents the theme that has mellowed. 

Write your theme down. Weigh it con- 
scientiously in terms of its emotional and 
moral potential. Will it convert into a story 
that makes readers cry and love and hate? 
Will it permit you to say anything positive 
about those verities I’ve invoked? If not, let 
it mellow, just as in my example above, the 
prudent writer waited for the Lana Turner 
story to develop. 

Longer ago than I care to remember, I 
said I would take you on a voyage of dis- 
covery. I hope that you have discovered new 
ways of judging your own work—that you 
will be less concerned about how to write 
than about what to write. If you can redress 


the balance between your creative and your 
critical faculties, you will profit. As for 
Henry Malmgreen, myself and other confes- 
sions editors, we’ll be able to take some week- 
ends and find out what our families look like. 
Thanks for listening! ! 


Romance Markets 

Ace Publications, Inc., 23 West 47th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. “Four confession magazines: 
SECRETS, REVEALING ROMANCES, CONFIDENTIAL 
ConFESSIONS, and Darinc ROMANCES, make 
this a really big market which buys hundreds of 
stories every year. We want stories that will hit 
home with our readers, arouse their sympathy, 
give them the feeling ‘This could be happening to 
me!’ We like strong conflicts, genuine emotion, 
real characters that could come right out of our 
readers’ lives. SecRETS and REVEALING ROMANCES 
pay 3c a word and up; other two up to 3c.” 

INTIMATE Story (Ideal Publ. Corp.) 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Stories with 
strong reader identification and emotional impact 
are wanted. Emphasis is on teenage stories, young 
marriage, babies. Stories should be 4,000 to 
10,000 words. Payment is 3c a word. 

PERSONAL RomMANCEs (Ideal Publ. Corp.) 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Uses first- 
person stories, 4,000 to 10,000 words. The nar- 
rator must be someone with whom the reader can 





OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,600 from Post Cereals 
$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN'— 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








“That man is wise who gains his wisdom 
from the experience of another.”—Plautus 
Successful author and critic offers expert help. 
Criticism. Rewriting. Short stories, articles, 
books. Reasonable rates, 


ROSEMARY DEAN 


2291 Glenwood Drive Winter Park, Florida 








EXPERIENCED HELP IN PLOTTING 


It’s new! It’s different! The first real answer to plot-prob- 
lems! Our condensed, personalized course eliminates time- 
wasting blah-blah and shows how plots are born from every- 
day incidents and situations. Also gives 12 original plots. 
Question and answer service, plus criticism of first story, 
are free. A specialized help, at our special, introductory 
price of $10.00 





Writer's Haven, 322! Duval, Houston i7, Texas 








AN 2327 ING 


You can analyze handwriting—at home, in your 
spare time. No interference with job or social life. 
Win more pay, social recognition, prestige! Men 
and women both needed now. Complete lesson and 
answer service. Personalized instruction. Hand- 
some, suitable-for-framing Diploma to graduates! 


j G A S is the oldest and only grapho analysis 
ewWieriewes chool in the world! Write now for 


three free services: (1) Sample 16-page Lesson, 
(2) Free Entrance Examination, (3) Full Color 
48-page Success Book. Absolutely No Obligation. 
Adults only. 

INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 
Desk 39 Springfield, Missouri 
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identify, not only in age group and background, 
but in her basic hopes and fears. Love (teen-age 
and married), babies, and spiritual values in- 
terest our readers in approximately that order. 
Plots consist of different but at the same time 
possible situations, worked out realistically, ending 
with some insight on the part of the narrator 
which will guide her (and the reader) in the 
future. In other words, the editor wants an 
answer to the question, ‘““Why tell this story?” 
Payment is 3c a word. 


Tan (Johnson Publishing Co., Inc.) 1820 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 
Stories are wanted that have a romantic theme, 
dealing primarily with young people and their 
problems, told in the first person. The story 
should be strong in showing the actions of its 
characters and the reasons or motivations for 
these actions. Stories need not have a happy end- 
ing, but they should show some definite con- 
clusion or realization on the part of the author. 

Stories should not exceed 15 to 18 pages of 


DON'T ASK FOR MY HELP 


on criticism, revision suggestions, etc., unless you want 
the truth about your writing. $1 per thousand or fraction 
words, minimum $2. Don’t ask for EASI-PLOT, for $2 
or you might work out a best-seller. 
ANITA WESLEY 

Glendale 5, Calif. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 


Is back on the job! With prompt, efficient typing service. 

One dollar a thousand words includes Bond paper, one 

carbon, and minor corrections. One dollar minimum. You 

pay return postage. ‘‘Let Ruth do itl'’ 

1116 North Bennett Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Phone: MElrose 5-0834 


WE'LL SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


to the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, McCalls, and 
many others—just as we have done for other clients. If 
you have a story, article, TV script, or book that is 
“eer sag written, send it to us. We will find the 
est-paying market for it. 

DELLMAN LITERARY AGENCY 
715 Prospect Avenue +563 Cleveland 15, Ohio 


WRITERS: HAVE MORE TIME TO WRITE! 


We will type your return self-addressed envelopes for en- 
closure with your manuscripts, verses, poems etc., saving 
you precious time. We supply the envelopes, the typing, 
and we pay shipping costs! Low rates on request. Write: 


J. M. SPRINGER 
167 East 77th Street New York 21, N. Y. 


NEAT MANUSCRIPTS 


Alert typist—interested in author’s efforts—efficient. 
Spelling and punctuation if desired. Quality bond, extra 
pages, carbon, mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 


KAY MORGAN 
1008 Cedar Avenue, Elgin Ill. 





P.O. Box 1583 














Phone: SH 1-0445 
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double-spaced, typewritten copy, except in rare 
instances. They should be in intelligible language 
but they do not have to be perfect in grammar 
We would strongly advise, however, that th 
mechanics of good composition be observed. Also 
interested in romantic poems of generally not 
more than 12 lines. Pays $75 to $100 per story 
and $5.00 per poem upon acceptance. 


TruE ConFEssions, 67 West 44th Street 
York 36, N.Y. Wants first-person stories that 
strongly realistic, emotional, exciting—even dari! 
—about average people, but average people who 
make highly interesting reading. Wants unusual 
material that is also believable. 

A writer’s individuality of style, the warmth hr 
puts into his characters, the believability 
freshness he gives a situation or plot, plus 
strong sense of drama, the strength he gives 
a story’s resolution—all are factors that contr 
ute heavily in producing a salable story. 

Inasmuch as TruE CONFESSIONS readers a 
young—the stories should be angled at readers 
in their teens to late twenties. Needs stories in 
the 5,000 to 7,500 word class, but will consid 
any length up to 14,000 words. For a stor) 
command this greater length, it must have ade- 
quate plot complications and strong drama 
Special attention should be given the handling of 
a story’s lead. It must be provocative, immediat 
stirring up reader interest for the story that is 
about to unfold. It should be so compelling that a 
reader thinks: “This must be good. I’ve got t 
read it.” The editor urges writers to acquaint 
themselves with their editorial policy, and the 
best way to do this is to make a careful study of 
the magazine, month after month. Payment 
five cents a word, promptly on acceptance. 


True ExperigENCE and True Romance, 205 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Wants earthy 
stories; realistic situations and people, also 
portant pre-marriage and marriage articles. Pay- 
ment is $175 for short stories of about 3,500 
words; $200-$250 for 5,000-7,000 words; $275 
for 8,000-9,000 words; $375 for 10,000 words, 
and $200 for 3,000 word articles. Payment is on 
acceptance, and manuscripts must have suffi- 
cient postage and self-addressed return envelope 
for return is found unsuitable. The editor has 
these suggestions for writers: Do not use big 
words, be simple and clear. Plan the structure of 
your story before writing it. Know your characters 
thoroughly so they will speak and act realis- 
tically. Plan your opening, plan at least three 
high points, plan the big climax, Then project 
yourself into the life—and lives of your characters 
Live the love adventure with them. The result will 
have all the good elements—simplicity, clarity. 
character, truth, emotion. Don’t try to write like 
a writer. Tell the story as it happened or actuall) 
might have happened to you. Read your news- 
papers. Talk to your friends and family, search 
through your own emotional experiences and re- 
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How Vantage Books 
Are Making News 


Harriet Rossiter’s delightful Twin’s 
Birthday Surprise has been translated 
into Braille, and is listed in the 1958 
Braille catalog for the blind. 
Maryknoll Book Club has recommen- 
ded Marian Stephenson’s Nyah’s Quest 
to its members. Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House has selected Helen Steen 
Huls’ book, The Adolescent Voice, for 
its chuch music section. . . . 4 All-Flo- 
rida Magazine recently ran a feature 
picture-and-text story on Wm. Millard’s 
The Supplementary Bible. . . . Dr. 
Frances L. Ilg and Dr. Louise Bates, 
of the famous Gesell Institute, New 
Haven, Conn., are planning to feature 
Asian Women and Eros, by Millicent 
E. Pommerenke, in their nationally 
syndicated newspaper column. ‘ 
Better Biology for High Schools, by D. 
K. Gillespie, selected as textbook by 
Willamette School, Seattle, Wash., and 
by Muscatine High School, Ames, Iowa. 

. B. Robert Berg, author of Psy- 
chology in Children’s Camping, won 
the Mary E. Boretz Award for 1958 
given by the Child Welfare League of 
America. 


News About Vantage 
Sales and Promotion 


Special circular prepared on Vantage’s 
music books, now being mailed to music 
teachers, students, music lovers, etc. 

. Vantage’s advertising department 
created an attractive catalog of juve- 
nile titles which was mailed to leading 
book and department stores all over 
the country. Autograph parties 
have been held (or are scheduled) on: 
Polished Mirror, by Maria Antellini, at 
Fabio’s Book Store, La Jolla, Calif... . 
Captured Elf, by Susan Rogers, at the 
Book Shelf, Tryon, N.C... . Teac hing 
English, by Eleanor Timmons, by Caro- 
lyn Lewis Council, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

. Fling Wide the Gates, by Byron 
McKissack, the Story of Don Brandeis, 
off to an excellent start with heavy sales 
m the South. . . Brandeis is a Bap- 


tist preacher who was converted from 
Judaism while in prison. 
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_ October, 


Executive Book Club Recommends 
Vantage’s “Management of Clubs” 








| Convention Booms Vantage | 
Best-Seller on } 
Jehovah's Witnesses | 


A Convention of 125,000 Jehovah's | 
Witnesses at Yankee Stadium in 
New York, from July 27 to August | 
3, created a surge in orders for | 
Vantage’s Jehovah's Witnesses: A} 
New ‘orld Society, by Marley | 
Cole. Cole’s book, published in 
1955, was the fifth Radian non- | 
fiction seller of that year, and was | 
on best-seller lists all over the na- | 
tion. It was on the Neu i 
Times’ list for ten weeks. So 

| Cole’s book has sold almost 100, i | 
| copies, a record never approached | 
| by any other subsidy publisher in| 
| this country. 




















Well-known author Fannie Hurst (r) 
discusses Vantage’s The Trouble W — 
Women with Marya Mannes, of ‘ 
Reporter’’ magazine, on a recent heond- 
cast of ‘‘Showcase’’ over WABD-TV in 
Ne Ww York. 





LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 West 31 St., New York 1 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd 
In the Midwest: 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, III. 
In Washington, D.C.: 


Please send me your free 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


New York, N. Y.—Harry Fawcett’s 
“The Management of Clubs,” re- 
cently published by Vantage Press, 
has been chosen as a leading recom- 
mendation of the Executive Book Club, 
New York. This is a signal honor, for 
the Club reviews hun- 
dreds of business books 
by all leading publish- 
ers, and chooses only 
four recommendations 
each month. 





Harry Fawcett is 
nationally known ods 
manager, who is also a 
famed authority on food and catering. 
His book is geared to be of practical 
service to officers of clubs as well as to 
individual members. 


FAWCETT 


In reviewing the book for its mem- 
bers, the Executive Book Club said: 

*‘Much humor and warm humanity are 
in these pages, as well as a fascinating 
victure of club life in America, from 
both sides of the service door.’’ 

Mr. Fawcett chose Vantage Press to 
publish his important book because he 
knew that its promotion, publicity and 
distribution would be in competent 
hands. If you are looking for a pub- 
lisher of your manuscript—fiction, non- 
fiction, or poetry—you, too, may rest 
assured that we will give it professional 
attention and handling. For more in- 
formation about our subsidy publishing 
program, fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York © Washington, D. C. 
Chicago © Hollywood 


, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


24-page illustrated booklet 


Name 
Address . 
(Mail to office nearest you) 
law esunceseceececncesesecceese succccencceuccccecceseses eeccccccccccucced 
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SECRET OF FAILURE! 


MOST WRITERS FAIL TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS IN THE FICTIONAL 
FIELD DUE TO INABILITY TO CREATE GOOD STORY MATERIAL! 


Two decades spent in finding the right way 
to help writers in the art of 


STORY CREATION! 


ERIC HEATH spent years of research in developing his 
famous Category of Basic Human Motives . . . proclaimed 
to be one of the greatest contributions ever made to the 
field of literature! The 18 Classifications of this Category 
nullify and supersede Polti’s ‘‘Thirty-Six Dramatic Situa- 
tions’ . . . for centuries believed to offer all basic plots 
known to man! 


NOW! THE MOST EFFECTIVE HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN STORY CREATION EVER OFFERED! 
(Only $5.00 will start your training with us!) 


Nothing is more relentless than the passing of time! Act 
now! Send for brochure. 


GWYTHER STUDIOS 


Fallbrook, California 





| YOU TAPE 1T —V'LL TYPE IT 


In rough or true ms. form 
—Stories—Articles— 
LILLIAN TAUTGES ELDERS 
2020 Pestalozzi Street  PRospect 3-7710 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 








" SONGWRITERS !!!! 
A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Music to Lyrics 
For information write to: 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street . Mass. 
MEMBERSHIP LIMITED 











sources. Bear in mind that through the memorable 
experiences your recount, the readers will be en- 
tertained while also learning how to help them- 
selves with their own problems. 


True Love Stories, (Macfadden Publications, 
Inc.) 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Uses 
stories in the first person, dealing with the writer’s 
own emotional experiences or those of his friends 
and neighbors. Readers of True Love Stories 
want to identify themselves with the heroine, so 
make her sympathetic. Before starting to write 
the story, plan the structure. Know your char- 
acters thoroughly, so they will speak and act like 
real people. Plan the opening, plan at least three 
high points, plan the climax. Then project your- 
self into the lives of your characters. The story 
should be told as it actually might have happened 
te the writer, and the result should have all the 
elements of a good story — simplicity, clarity, 
character, truth, emotion. 

The editor suggests that a study be made of at 
least three current issues to get a clear idea of 
what kind of story he wants. Real names of per- 
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sons and places should be changed before the 
story is submitted. Do not want any pictures, or 
photographs, or documents of an any kind. Pay. 
ment is made on acceptance, and rate is $175 for 
shorts of 3,500 words; $200-$250 for 5,000-7,000 
words; $275 for novelettes of 8,000-9,000 words: 
$375 for 10,000 words; and $290 for articles of 
3,000 words. 

True Story, (Macfadden Publications, Inc 
205 E 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Always look- 
ing for good, true stories and new authors. Wants 
dramatic, romantic stories, well characterized and 
detailed. The writing should be simple and mov- 
ing. Try for reality rather than thrills. Characters 
should be vivid and lifelike. The editor suggests 
a study of at least three current issues to get a 
clear idea of what the magazine wants in the way 
of story material. All stories should be written as 
personal experiences told in the first person. They 
should deal with the problems that most vitally 
interest everyday Americans. These are the prob- 
lems met in the lives of friends and neighbors. For 
instance, a story about a girl’s desire for respect- 
ability, friendship, or economic security is ac- 
ceptable, while one concerned with social am- 
bition or uppercrust snobbery is not. Stories with 
foreign or historical background, poetry, gro- 
tesque or unnatural subjects are also not for 
True Srory. Manuscripts, to be returned if found 
unsuitable, must be accompanied by proper post- 
age and self-addressed return envelope. Payment 
is made on acceptance, and the rates are $100 
for short shorts of 1,000 to 1,500 words; $150- 
$200 for 2,500 to 4,000 words; $250-$300 for 
5,000 to 7,000 words; $400 for novelettes of 
8,000 to 9,500 words; $500 for 11,000 to 14,000 
words, and $850 for two-part serials of 20,000 
words. 

Your Romance (Crestwood Publishing Co. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. Wants fast- 
moving, emotional confession stroies, 4,000 to 
5,000 words. Mostly urban or suburban young 
married couples or about-to-be-married couples, 
or love affairs. No rural scenes, no extraordinary 
hardships, no “special”’ or extraordinary problems 
Modern frankness on married love and sex. Some 
violence if of an ordinary domestic variety. No 
crime or extraordinary activity. Age of the char- 
acters about 25 or 26 to 30. Some younger girls’ 
stories on occasion. The story is the important 
thing. Nothing at all from the male point of 
view. Payment is 3c a word on acceptance. 


The $2,000 Question (con:’d from pg. 31 
three, or perhaps four or five small advertise- 
ments of your book appear in large circula- 
tion publications—that this will set a storm 
a-brewing. 

Statistically, this is a bad bet. 

Individually it has been proved true. 

It is a long shot game—the chief reason 
being that the subsidy published books are 
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| dull reading. Not meaningless nor socially 


unimportant, but, alas, dull. 

Now we have no quarrel with personal 
pleasure derived from subsidy publishing. 
Without vanity, without the id, without 
hope, without personal self-magnification 
there is a hole in the lives of almost every- 
one you know. What we are trying to say 
is that if you go in for subsidy publishing 
(and we think subsidy publishing often 
serves a useful, social, psychological and com- 
munity purpose) what you are going to get 
out of it, statistically speaking, is 99% in the 
realm of personal self-magnification. And 
the influence of your book, statistically, will 
be entirely local among your own friends. 

We hope this will help you look at the 
matter honestly and directly. Many people, 
having done so, will still prefer subsidy pub- 
lishers and be very happy they did so. 

Perhaps as SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE suggested, the subsidy publishers will 
meet among themselves and establish a code 
whereby their contracts will emphasize points 
which are now there but somehow get lost 
when the writer reads them. 

Complaints from authors about subsidy 
publishers seem to run in cyles. Sometimes 
five years will pass without a single com- 
plaint against a given subsidy publisher. 
Then, there will be a rash of three or four 
within six months. For instance we have 
recently had three complaints against Comet 
Press and yet recall a period of well over 
} years when we did not receive one. On the 
other hand, it is only fair to the industry 
itself to mention that Dorrance and Com- 
pany have been advertising a subsidy pub- 
lishing service in WritEr’s Dicest for 30 
years and we have yet to receive our first 
complaint. Tomorrow there may be a dozen, 
but at least the 30-year record is clean. If you 
wish to go in for subsidy publishing, and you 
know and understand the facts, by ail means 
do so, Virginia —Ed. 








Sell the Scripts- 





You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FRE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, "The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Free Carbon—Bond—Spelling Corrected 
Extra first and last pages 
50c per 1000 words 


RUTH DASCOLL 
128 Central Avenue Madison, N. J. 





BE AN AUTHOR WHO SELLS 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of ponenes help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 


SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? 
Our members achieving success. Send for free 
brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
15A Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 


WEST COAST TYPIST 


Manuscript typing, accurate, reliable by Post- 
Polio. Best bond. Per your instructions. 1c 
per line. I pay postage. 


FERNE'S TYPING SERVICE 
8905 N.E. Emerson Portland, Oregon 
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The occupational disease of many writers 
is laziness, a decided tendency toward pro- 
crastination. The drink of water, the glance 
down the street to see if the mailman is 
coming, the search in the refrigerator for 
an extra-curricular snack—these are all so 
much more appealing than the blank white 
sheet of paper waiting accusingly in the 
typewriter. 

Leonard Freeman, a dark-eyed, wavy- 
haired young man who has established him- 
self as a successful television writer, 
after years of battling with this disease, 
found the cure. Instead of using the long- 
awaited, comfortable den in his new home, 
he has rented a bare little office in a bank 
building, and there he sits austerely every 
day, 
There’s no refrigerator to peer into, no mail 
delivery, nothing to distract him. He has 
only one chair in the office, so that if any- 
one should happen to drop in, the chat is 
sure to be a brief one. 


has, 


writing from ten until four o'clock. 


Since he has begun this regime, his pro- 
And Mr. Freeman, like 
most other successful writers, believes that 
regular hours and discipline are the most 
vital factors in reaching success. He has 
sold scripts to such programs as Four Star 
THEATRE, GENERAL ELECTRIC THEATRE, 
ScuHuitz PLAYHOUSE, FRoNT Row CENTER, 
Curmax, and Forp THEATRE, and he wrote 
the pilot film for the Dr. CuristTIAn series. 

It was while he was in the Merchant Ma- 
rine, during the war, that he first felt, and 
resisted, the urge to write. The characters 
that he encountered, the incidents he wit- 
nessed, seemed to him to be crying out for 
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duction has soared. 


By Nancy Vogel 


him to do something about them. He toyed 
with the idea of trying to write, but decided 
that writing wasn’t for him—why, he hadn't 
even made decent grades in English when 
he was in high school. 

After the war, with poker winnings that 
had accumulated during the long hours at 
sea, Freeman bought a bar. And, then, again, 
the interesting characters and happenings 
that were a part of his life nagged at him 
to begin writing. And again he resisted. 

Eventually selling his bar, he enrolled in 
a drama school, where courses in directing 
and playwriting were tossed in to round out 
the students’ knowledge of theatre. The 
climax of this course came when, as the lead 
in a play, he was spotted by a Universal- 
International talent scout and offered a con- 
tract. By now, however, Freeman—whos 
appearance, personality, and talent promised 
success as an actor—realized that what hi 
really wanted out of life was to be a write! 
And after a great deal of huddling 
studio brass, he achieved a remarkable thing 
a contract as a writer, director, and actor! 

He did some acting, and he wrote his first 
movie, “Steel Town.” Later, in order to ! 
completely free to write what he wanted 
to write in the way that he wanted to writ 
it, he left the studio to freelance. This was 
in 1951, when the picture industry was pan- 
icky, in a decline, and television was hardly 
yet on its feet. He earned his living during 
this period as an actor—for movies and 
increasingly, for television. As a television 
actor, he saw many, many scripts—and he 
saw, too, that the television industry needed 
better scripts. He sat down and began t 
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write, and the first television play he wrote, 
a half-hour play he called “Citizen Jones,” 
was received with great enthusiasm. After 
that, he gradually withdrew from acting and 
went into full-time writing. 


“Never,” says Leonard Freeman, “has 
there been a more propitious time for new- 
comers to break into television writing. The 
one-eyed monster can consume more than 
all of us can write. And there is a desperate 
need for new writers, writers who don’t have 
the conditioned reflexes of the old-timers.” 

During his school years, Freeman says, he 
was a particularly poor student, With the aid 
of a classmate who could spell and punctu- 
ate, he composed a 250-word essay on “The 
Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire.” Later, 
whenever he was called upon to write a com- 
position on any subject, he trotted out that 
same old essay—always dressing it up with 
a new lead which would fit it to the occa- 
sion, and a new ending. With such methods, 
he went through school with a minimum of 
effort. However, the stories many writers 
are dishing up today remind him painfully 
of that little essay—they are the same old 
thing, over and over, with a different be- 
ginning and ending, perhaps, and the char- 
acters in different settings, but basically the 
same thing. 

When young aspiring television writers 
come to him with their scripts, Mr. Free- 
man is generous with his help and advice. 
Although he has succeeded in breaking rules 
without paying for it all his life, he is now 
doing the studying he should have done ear- 
lier, and he stresses to his protegés that they 
should study, too, obtaining a mastery of 
English as a basic foundation for courses in 
short-story writing and playwriting. He reads 
and criticizes beginners’ scripts—-not, he 
says, as a chore or a duty; he looks upon it 
as a real privilege. 

The advice Freeman has for beginners 
can be boiled into six paragraphs: 

1. Write. And don’t write only “Fade in” 
—stick with it and write “Fade out,” too. No 


matter how far your effort falls short of what 
you had originally intended it to be, stick 
with it and finish it. Having finished it, don’t 
attempt to judge your own work. If you can 
find a truly qualified person, let him judge it 





LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words...... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ................. 3.00 
WN ice cease een 5.00 
ee 7.50 
i eae Ne Be 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue’  Fiushing 55, N. Y. 





HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscript typing — Varityping 
Offset Printing 


ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road 
Downey, California 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, 


WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers . .. For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


1032 N. Fairfax P.O.B. 2709 Hollywood, Calif. 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — 


TOpaz 9-8285 












Calif. 





Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 


Books — 





PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio d TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and mae 6 ~ sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 
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for you. Then, if you think it really has 
merit, try to get an agent to read it. 

2. Don’t conform; don’t copy. Accept 
and use the limitations and the forms of the 
medium, but use them as it suits you. Don’t 
try to find themes, subject matter, and treat- 
ment of ideas that please everyone—one 
never will. So at least be sure of pleasing 
one person, yourself; write what you want 
to write, the way you want to write it. 

3. Have faith in the much-maligned 
audience. Contrary to popular opinion, they 
don’t all have the minds of anesthetized ten- 
year-olds. They are hungry for intellectual 
and emotional stimulation—the kind that a 
good, honest script can offer. 

4. Use your own life, what you know, the 
background that has soaked into your con- 
sciousness during the years while you were 
growing up. If you have a farm background, 
don’t start out your career by writing about 
a Parisian roué. 

5. If you have no television credit, don’t 
try to write your story in the form of a com- 
plete teleplay. Just set it up in master scenes, 
giving characters present, location, and an 
indication of whether it is day or night. Let 
the directors insert the camera directions. 

6. Last, and, perhaps, most important: 
schedule your time. One hour a day, sched- 
uled, will yield better results than the most 
prolonged, but irregular work spurts. 


STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to fo.000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 

PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 











MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Technical manuscripts a specialty. Prompt, accurate 
work on quality bond, with one carbon. ied, expe- 
with B.S. (Business Admin.) and LL.B. 
per 1,000 words. Inquiries welcome. 
BEE BOWMAN 


1223 Crofton Ave., Waynesboro, Virginia 


rienced ii 
degrees. 








NEW YORK WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


; November 6-8 
Writers, publishers, editors, literary agents, and teachers 
will conduct workshops in short story, juvenile, article, 
television, novel and other fields. Cash prizes! All ses- 
sions held at the Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel. For details, 


write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex 
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What’s on Tap 


Westerns are not only holding their own, 
but actually increasing in number. 21 of 
of them are being filmed currently in Holly. 
wood, as compared to nine last year. The 
increasing popularity of the Westerns is, of 
course, causing a decline in the production 
of mysteries and melodramas, with only seven 
of these being filmed, compared with 14 last 
year. Anthologies and situation comedies, 
however, are managing to hold their own. 

The producer of last season’s JANE Wy. 
MAN THEATRE is now mapping production 
of a new television series to star Miss Wyman. 

La Mesa Productions, under the leader- 
ship of Al Scalpone, has contracted to de- 
liver at least four pilots to CBS. Properties 
being developed include THe SeErceant 
AND THE Lapy, MAN ON THE BEACH, THE 
Man Whoo Foucnut Back, an adventure 
action series, and Grip or TERROR, to deal 
with the adventures of undercover FBI 
agents. THE SERGEANT AND THE Lapy is to 
be based on San Diego police files, and Herb 
Meadow is writing the pilot for it. The pilot 
for MAN ON THE BEACcH is being written by 
Gwen and Irwin Gielgud. 

The William Morris Agency in Hollywood 
is planning to buy up unsold TV pilots and 
combine them into a series. 

In the past there hasn’t been much pro- 
duction activity at Universal-International 
Studios, but now they are entering the tele- 
vision field actively with Steve Canyon, 
Rawnuie. and Peter Gunn. 


TV Market List 


Tue Rear McCoys, ABC-TV, half hour, 
film. This series is a homey, family-type 
comedy, definitely for an audience which 
likes its humor unsophisticated. The char- 
acters are unique, and the program should 
be watched over a period of time by anyone 
who wishes to write for it. Contact, through 
an agent, the story editor of THe Reat Mc- 
Coys, Brennan-Westgate Productions, 9336 
W. Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 

THe Mriuionare, CBS-TV, half hour, 
film. Very brief, outlines (from a few para- 
graphs to two pages in length) may be sent 
directly to the story editor. Anything longer 
must come in through an agent. If you want 
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$148,400 IN ROYALTIES* 


YOUR BOOK 


Ve | 
Publishea 


Promoted 


Distributed 





1001 IDEAS 
TIPS and HINTS 


for professionals 
and beginners 


FREE 


This FREE book has helped over 


700 writers to get published 


> iT TELLS 

why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a nook must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


> iT TELLS 


whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mail and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the ‘‘difficult’’ or special book 
what to do about a scholarly book 

what to do about children’s books 

how to handle illustrations 

how to protect your royalties 








*SUCCESS 


$148,400 have 
been paid to our 
authors during the 
last four years. 
Send us your man- 
uscript for FREE 
professional re- 
port on merits and 
publication possi- 
bilities. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 








> iT TELLS 

how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 


what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, NW. Y. 














i) 
' Pageant Press, Inc 
7 R F . 1 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-10 my SEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1956 
: Please send me without cost or t obligation, yo your pig, ik illue- 1 $1600 CASH AWARDS 
trated FREE book, iow a 
! Promoted, Distributed,” Me Ont details aest your Best I 
a § Book Contest. 1 
Mail Yr. ! 
. : Mrs. 1 
this H PR Cris riadtdansasdtdedeesines phseledinenekens Genneaeane ' SEVEN HONORABLE 
' MENTION AWARDS 
BR sss sn crioinassakeednudaucdaddaebnedasctwereieaomeneus 
coupon: *“ OF $100 EACH 
Gssecsocnchenisensonmeben Zone...... BARS: cccccceces ' ‘ P 
today ' ss ieee | Details will be sent with FREE book. 
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Writers For Every 
Purpose 


Writers employed are Specialists. Each 
project receives the individual effort of a 
writer specifically qualified for your writ- 
ing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 
























REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories 
ready for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subject, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt—Accurate 
Bond paper Extra first page 
Free carbon Mailed flat 
65c per 1000 words includes minor corrections. 
Send return postage. 
ESTHER BONNER 
1804 W. Cienega San Dimas, Calif. 
Edgewood 27871 





















SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ied EARS Ue offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 Y os ans songs alone 
sold over a HALF M {ILLION’ S of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Peed is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing mane 


RAY HIBBELER (Send Stam 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, 4 
















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Experienced statistical typist. Neat, accurate work. 

One carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor cor- 

rections. All work proofread. 65¢ per 1,000 words. 
ELEANOR WARD 

1416 Broadway Chillicothe, Missouri 

















STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No reading 
fee. TV and radio scripts done from your material. My book, 
FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a book no writer 
can afford to be without. Price $2.00. Also a 12-lesson course 
in creative writing that will put you over the selling hump. 


ZEIGER HAY Writer's _ wertahep 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 
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to send one of the brief outlines, first obtain 
a release form, and send it, signed, with your 
material. Stories all deal with the gift, by 
an anonymous donor, of a million dollars to 
one of the characters. Story editor is Milton 
Merlin, THE Mutuionarre, Desilu-Holly- 
wood, 780 N. Gower St., Hollywood, Calif. 

Tue U. S. Street Hour, CBS-TV, one 
hour, live. Mystery, drarna, Americana, and 
other types of stories are used on this pro- 
gram. Most of the stories present characters 
which are very familiar to the American 
audience, so that identification is easy. Your 
chances of having a script accepted will be 
better if you submit through an agent to 
Gerry Morrison, Batton, Barton, Durstine, 
and Osborne, 1680 N. Vine, Hollywood, 
Calif. 

No Warninc, NBC-TYV, half hour, film. 
Stories for this series are similar to those 
used on its predecessor, Panic. Stories must 
get off to a quick, highly exciting start that 
captures the viewer’s interest immediately. 
Suspense and a feeling of menace are im- 
portant. Script will not be considered unless 
they are submitted through agents. Produce 
is Al Simon, McCadden Productions, Gen- 
eral Service Studios, 1040 N. Las Palmas, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Tarcet, half hour, film. This anthology 
series uses “impact” stories, in which a char- 
acter is definitely a target. He may be the 
target of an enemy, the police, or even of 
himself. Stories should have suspense and 
drama. Adolphe Menjou acts as host for this 
series. Scripts and ideas for stories must be 
submitted through agents, This series is pro- 
duced at ZIV, 7324 Santa Monica, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Tue Loretta Younc SHow, NBC-TV, 
half hour, film. For this anthology series 
writers should prepare stories with strong 
themes. Almost any subject is acceptable, 
with, of course, the standard taboos. Miss 
Young sometimes stars in these films, and 
sometimes acts as hostess. Scripts should 
have a very strong appeal for women in 
particular, and there should be one principal 
leading role. Producer is John London. 
Scripts must be submitted through agents 
This series is produced at Goldwyn Studios, 
1041 N. Formosa, Hollywood 46, Calif. 














Would you like your book te make headlines? 


Every writer would—headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 


Cuariton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


© 


Wenpy Baanie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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Cartoonist Q 


by John Norment 


What goes on in the average cartoon editor’s 
mind when he looks through the cartoons 
that hit his desk every A. M.? There isn’t 
any average among cartoon editors. Each 
one is an individual with individual tastes 
working for an individual publication with 
individual requirements. I work for Dell. 
We do two quarterlies, 1,000 Jokes Maca- 
zINE and For Laucuinc Out Loup. You 
should be able to tell from the titles that we 
aren’t competing with AMERICAN HERITAGE 
or House BeautirFut for readership. 

Bill Yates is the editor. I am his cohort 
and henchman. A general all-around back- 
stop. The official title is Associate Editor. 
These are some of the chores I bump into: 
proofreading, widow killing, cutting copy, 
padding copy, typing captions for the 
printer, running material ready for layouts 
to the layout man and picking it up when 
he finishes, running pages ready for the 
typesetter and engraver to the production 
department, typing up pay vouchers, pre- 
paring copy for typsetter—type specification 
and so forth, thinking up titles and ideas for 
features. I also read the mail. 

Last week I made notes when looking 
through the cartoons. You know perfectly 
well that every editor’s response won’t be 
the same, but by making due allowances you 
can still use my notes as a measure for your 
own thinking about your own work. This 
is what I saw when looking through last 
Monday’s batches of roughs: 

Batch 1. Work by a new cartoonist. Never 
saw his work published anywhere except by 
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us. Drawing is warm, friendly. No effort 
made to impress with bravo technique. The 
people in the cartoons are lovable but not 
very bright. His sets are O.K. 3 or 4 in this 
batch we might buy out of 15 submitted 
we bought 1). 

2. This batch was mailed by a real old- 
timer in the business. You can tell by the 
dated technique and ideas. He probably; 
hasn’t looked inside a magazine since 1921 
Work impossible to use. Sad. Probably a 
much better artist than I am but hopeless!) 
out of date. Too bad. 

3. This guy is really incompetent. Ideas 
and drawing both terrible. Has large black 
areas placed in his work where they con- 
tribute nothing to the story he has to tell 

. very distracting. Maybe this guy’s work 
is as good as he cares for it to be. Maybe 
he’s lazy. Maybe he’s incapable of rational 
thought about the problem of drawing 
salable work. 

4. A professional. His work has appeared 
in everything from THE NEW YORKER to 
hundreds of the $5 markets. He mails con- 
sistently. Clean, inked roughs. Ideas aren’t 
often what we want. We buy 8 to 12 a 
year from him. If we got a sooner look we'd 
undoubtedly buy more but he’s a good 
businessman with a family to feed so 
he submits first to the people who pay best. 

5. Work from a cartoon agency. All types 
—good and bad. We buy 6 a year here. 

6. This guy is pretty uneven. Some of his 
drawings look messily incompetent. Some 
look salable but only to small markets. Work 
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not good but I’ve seen it printed here and 
there . . . maybe because he’s a consistent 
mailer. His characters aren’t funny. Forms 
aren’t well thought out. If he came up with 
something we liked particularly well, we'd 
buy it. He’s not really going anywhere. 

7. A very pleasant technique. Good artist. 
Tells his story well but stories he has to tell 
are strictly not for us. Overexplicit sex stuff. 
Death and disintegration. If he were slightly 
more aware of what is marketable his sales 
would zoom because he mails regularly. 
We buy. Rarely, but we buy. 

8. This guy specializes in captionless 
cartoons. Most captionless (at least by this 
artist) seem forced and mechanical. He 
draws well and tells his story simply and 
well. Not exactly inspired, but chances are 
this is just my personal opinion. So, O.K.— 
make me laugh. 

9. One of the funniest of the older men 
in the business. Terrific manual dexterity. 
The girls he draws are warm and beautiful. 
Quite feminine. This guy is 100% creative. 
No patience with what the machete need or 
want. Knocks them over by sheer volume! 
Besjdes being funny and fast he’s completely 
uninhibited. Roughs up anything he thinks 
is funny. Anything from low-brow illustrated 
puns to Einsteinian esoterica. I wish I could 
draw one fiftieth as well as he can. I wish 
his gags were funnier. Oh well, you can’t 
have everything. This guy comes terribly 
close to greatness. All he lacks is a soupcon of 
discrimination. We buy quite a bit from him. 

10. Now here’s a fellow who has been do- 
ing covers and cartoons and spots for THE 
New Yorker for 15 years. He mails out 3 or 
4 batches of cartoons every 3 or 4 years. He 
doesn’t need our pittance to add to his in- 
come. He did one of the funniest cartoons 
we ever printed so we’re prejudiced in his 
favor. If we live long enough and he lives 
long enough and continues to submit with 
the same nonchalance he might earn $50 
from us before the world ends. 

11. This man has a little amateurish in- 
security in his line quality. It makes his work 
look a lot more incompetent than it really 
is. More confidence with his brush and his 
work would spring immediately into sala- 
bility. He still has a few bugs in his drawing, 
but who hasn’t? 





CARTOON FOR CASH! 


Want to make money cartooning? Study with 
an expert teacher—(cartoonist and Cartoon 
Editor himself)—-who knows how to create 
comics that SELL! 45 lessons by mail—plus 
PERSONAL TUTORSHIP in every phase of 
cartooning. If you want to draw for money, 
write me. If you’re not interested in money— 
write to a psychiatrist! 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Box WD —- OC 
Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue Freeport, N. Y. 
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The all new 1958-59 EDITION OF THE GAG RE-CAP 
CARTOONISTS MARKET LIST is now ready. It is the 
largest, finest and most comprehensive cartoonists 
market list ever published. This is the list used by 
the professional cartoonists! Price is $4.95. 


THE GAG RE-CAP 
P.O. Box 430 — Van Buren, Ark. 





Joker—Comedy—J est—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS « JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
667 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 

6400 Primrose A-10 Hollywood, Calif. 
THE PAPER | SUCCESSFUL CARTOONISTS. .. 1s A MUST! 
Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market . from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. A onmgiete course in Gagwriting. A 
complete course in Cartooning. One lesson each month. 
See the Magazine of the month! Inqu uiring Photog! Sez You! 
Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Market Review! Looks! 
The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do it Yourself! Bridgeports! 
Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three months 
Trial subscription just $1. We refund your dollar when you 


subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 
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12. Maybe a hopeless case. No taste, in- 
telligence or discrimination in evidence. 
(If you think I’m playing at being a “Little 
Tin-God,” you should look at this stuff your- 
self. It is a purely arbitrary attitude on your 
part to assume that my sole function in 
society is to stop “Creeping Pat Boonism”’. . . 
it just so happens that I’m a Pat Boone fan 
if only for his father-in-law’s sake. ) 

13. John Dempsey’s stuff. I like John 
Dempsey and John Gallagher better than 
anybody available. To me, they are the only 
exciting cartoonists since I can’t remember 
when. I always wondered if J. Dempsey was 
related to the immortal J. Dempsey who 
wrote, “Ace In The Hole.” Dempsey is, 
using an esthetic orientation, a close relative 
to the Mark Twain who wrote the com- 
mentary on Teddy Roosevelt and “His 
Grandfather’s Old Goat.” There is a tensile 
strength to his disenchantment that is better 
and finer than any magazine that buys his 
work. PLAYBOY uses Dempsey. All homage 
to them, because he is better than they are. 
Gurney Williams uses Dempsey over at 
LooK (strictly a voyeur title). The sep 
prints one Dempsey every 5,000 years 
whether they need him or not . . . for 
shame! Some sincerely jaundiced post 
cartoonists have decided that the magazine 
refuses to buy anything that wasn’t printed 
in Sep last week. So, who’s perfect? 

13. Another agent, nothing here for us! 

14. I don’t know and can’t guess how 
many cartoons you have to draw _ before 
your work begins to look professional. This 
fellow is still on his first ten! 

15. This cartoonist is determined to 
achieve identification . even if he never 
sells. His faces are all of the Egyptian god 
Horus. You cannot put expression on this 
face. It doesn’t relate to a mid-20th century 
citizen of this time and country. Or his 
emotional and intellectual milieu. Horus 
was serious—not a gag. You wanna be 
funny and “researchy” too? Read Sam 
Clemens, Josh Billings, Charlie Brown (the 
original Charlie Brown was Abe Lincoln’s 
favorite. He wrote under the name, Artemus 
Ward. The current Charlie Brown is a 
character in a comic strip written by Charles 
M. Schulz. Either way you get some very 
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classy humor), James Thurber, Oliver Her- 
ford, Ring Lardner, Robt. Benchley. Also 
Franklin P. Adams or anybody who ap- 
peared in his column. Your public library 
creaks with magnficent humor written by 
humorists in the chain of command 

Howe, Marquis, Aristophanes, Fred Allen, 
Max Incomparable, Bugs Baer and many 
many etcetera too numerous to number. 


What is Cartooning? 

That’s quite enough of that. There wer 
about 70 batches on my desk that morn 
A guy whose work wasn’t too much fun 
A little less than so-so. And another N. G. 
no taste, intelligence or discrimination. Car- 
toonists who draw people as if they hated 
people, cartoonists with more guts than 
commercial magazines have the intestinal 
fortitude to accept, cartoonists who ar 
emotionally on a trip with Jason after the 
fleece, commercial guys with sure sales up 
and down the line. Cartooning is basicall) 
a trade looking for justice that should bi 
looking for mercy. Nobody asked me no 
you to become a magazine gag cartoonist 
We didn’t invent the business. This is the 
way it is and it is the way it is... and you 
have seen the way one editor looks at car- 
toons that come in in the morning’s mail. | 
am not very bright, but on the other hand 
what about the other editors? Your problem, 
and mine. . . as cartoonists, is to communi- 
cate with our fellow man. To tell an interest- 
ing story in an intelligible and interesting 
way. We have to conform with the intel- 
ligence quotient of magazine editors or be in- 
dividualistic and important enough to bend 
them to our way of thinking. Incompetence 
and wishful thinking are not a solution to 
the problem. Four thousand years ago the 
standard was, “What are you saying? How 
well are you saying it? Was it worth saying 
in the first place?” Today the standards re- 
late to arbitrary naivety as to the general 
“gutsiness” of the U.S. populance. Anybod\ 
who says, “I’m right, the world’s wrong!” 
has the law of averages loaded 100% in 
his favor. The cartoonist’s problem is not 
one of right or wrong, good or bad. Th: 
problem is, to be a part of society in th 
time of your life and to function in that 
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society. In magazine cartooning, you must 
be aware of the emotional climate, both 
storywise and graphically, you breathe. If 
your drawing is inadequate then what you 
have to say must be an Atalanta’s arrow to 
the heart of the editor. If what you have to 
say is moderately shallow, then your tech- 
nique must, perforce, charm the editor into 
thinking what you’re drawing is new, 
specific and just for his publication . . . un- 
submitted elsewhere. That is a valid and 
moderately adequate statement of the prob- 
lem. The hard part, the solution of the 
problem is strictly up to you. 


Late Cartoon News 


NATIONAL SAFETY News, 425 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. These 
people have a sentimental interest in Na- 
tional Safety to the tune of $5 per cartoon 
slanted to, in some way, prolong all of their 
readers into the old-age pension status. If 
your roughs aren’t specifically organized to 
aid and abet overpupulation due to lack of 
accidents amongst the multitudes . . . pass 
"em by. 


Name 


Address 





City 





The way of the world — 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


(1) Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 
charge in 60 days. 


Lew Carp, Box 187, La Habra, Cali- 
fornia. A salvage operation. Lew charges 
50% commission on all sales. Does not re- 
turn unsold roughs. Send him good inked 
roughs in good condition and if they’re 
salable Lew will find a market. 

THE JourNAL Or THE AMERICAN MEp- 
IcAL ASSOCIATION, 535 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. This is the AMA build- 
ing. They also publish Topay’s Heattu 

formerly Hygeia). This publication pays 
$10 per for “tradey” type cartoons to amuse 
Asclepius’ childer. Asclepius (Latin: Aescu- 
lapius) was the Father of the medical pro- 
fession. He learned his trade from Appollo 
and Cheiron, buddy to Hercules and boss 
of the centaurs. Asclepius was father to two 
boys, Podalerius, and Machaon, and one 
girl, Hygieia. The boys were commissioned 
officers in the Greek Army during the siege 
of .Troy. The daughter had the afore- 
mentioned magazine named after her. 
Asclepius raised Lycurgus, Capaneus and 
Tyndareus from the dead. M.D.s don’t like 
to be reminded that their trade has slipped 
quite a bit since it’s original founder was 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 


I enclose $10. ' 


[] Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 





State 














10-8 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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on the job. Cheer them up with light- 
hearted cartoons about today’s members. 


Map, 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, 
N.Y. In the humor world this is the most 
successful piece of merchandise extant. They 
hover slightly under a million circulation 
when they’re on evil days. On other ocas- 
sions they’re away above the million mark. 
W. M. Gaines is the successful publisher. 
Albert Feldstein: Editor. John Putnam: Art 
Director. If you wish to join their usual 
gang of “idiots” as a contributing artist or 
writer you should case quite a few issues 
first. On the other hand, maybe the only 
way to believe this magazine is to never 
see it! These Joes are really putting down 
beaucoup loot for anybody who sends them. 
Rates by arrangement. And if they don’t 
wanna buy your stuff, then there are a lot 
of imitators who might have more dis- 
crimination. 

AMERICAN Lecion, Irving Herschbein: 
Editor, 720 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
The Legion magazine is part of a package 
deal with the membership dues paid to this 
patriotic outfit. Buy approx. 150 cartoons 
per year. Pay $50 to $100 apiece for them 
Most of the stuff they buy is visually funny 
with a good anchoring caption. Don’t spend 
2c per year on captionless gags. Mail your 
work to hit the editor’s desk about the first 





POLISH YOUR STYLE! 
This booklet won't do ii ror you, but will tell you how to do 
it yourself. ““YOUR STYLE 1S You" by William C. Derry. 
Every writer, beginner or ‘‘old pro’’ should study and apply 
this excellent treatment of a difficult subject. 30c the copy. 


THE STUDENT PRESS, Dept. D 
P. ©. Box 1992 Tulsa 1, Okla. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Bond paper, carbon, friendly help with spelling, punctua- 
tion, awkward grammar, proper sentence construction, 
$1. 00 the thousand. Typing only, 60c per thousand. 


Disabled veteran — College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 














EASIEST WAY TG MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman's New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 
No long Gatatng or professional oe and plotting technique 
needed. how: now to write humo: suvenfie stories, house. 
hold tips, yewstte a Complete wi ple. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers Pir you order 
Other fiction 

$1 today t 


urses and help available. 
as S:. SLOAN. Publisher's Agent 
Pr. o. Glendale, Califernia 
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of the month. He is busy with other work 
at other times and doesn’t jhave time for 
careful culling. 

BANKING, 12 E. 36th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. William R. Kuhns is the man to ad- 
dress your cartoons to. Pay $10 flat for car- 
toons in re: the banking biz. This beautiful 
trade pub. should be paying a few hundred 
dollars apiece for the stuff they’re buying. I 
guess they get all they want or need at the 
going rate—sawbuck. It’s funny about the 
banking profession. Don’t you think so? 

CuristiAN ScieNcE Moniror, One (1) 
Norway Street, Boston, Mass. Pays $12 per 
cartoons. Buys in large volume. Knows 
what he wants. Nothing improper for his 
readership. You can case this publication 
in any Christian Science reading room 
throughout the land. Or check your public 
library or write to their subscription depart- 
ment. Herbert E. Thorsen: Editor. 

McCati Macazine, 230 Park Ave., New 
York N. Y. John Bailey, while editor for 
SEP and JESTER, picks cartoons for this 
“togetherness” book. John is a good pro in 
the humor-writing business. On occassion 
he does a beautiful job of cartooning. He is 
a capable editor. The only thing I can find 
to say against him is he doesn’t know beans 
about drinking alcoholic beverages. In a 
world full of gin, rum, rye, bourbon and 
brandy drinkers, John drinks Cream Sherry 
or Creme de Cocoa or Manhattans. He pays 
$100 each for the cartoons he buys. 

CappPerR’s FARMER, 121 West 8th Street, 
Topeka, Kansas. I remember having the 
late Senator Capper to dinner when I was 
a youth. He had a feel for the midwestern 
farmer. They are still carrying on the 
tradition here. Like a farm slant generally 
and a midwest farm slant specifically. Pay 
$20 each for cartoons that fit their slant. 
If they don’t get anything submitted to fit 
their slant they do without cartoons. Editor: 
W. Sylvester. Price: 20c. 

Man’s Macazin_, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. I hesitate to list this maga- 
zine because I haven’t seen a copy in 2 or 3 
months. The last copy I saw had cartoons 
by nobody but nobody but Jack Tyrrell. Pay 
$10 per. Editor: Phil Hirsch. Buy 5 or 6 
male slant each month. 
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"WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 
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Francis Bacon 
(A Rosicrucian) 

















Way was this man great? How does anyone . THIS BOOK FREE! 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not ma | Write for YOUR FREE 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? TM ¥ COPY of “The Mastery of 

Know the mysterious world within you! 4 “et A, Life’—-TODAY. No obliga- 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! 4S tion. No salesmen. A non- 
Grasp the inner power of your mind! Learn profit organization. Address: 
the secrets of a full and peaceful life! Francis RS = = Scribe A.JS. 
Bacon—world famous English philosopher, . . 
scientist— like many other learned and great ars 
men and women—was a Rosicrucian. The 
Rosicrucians (NOT a religious organization) SEND THIS COUPON 


aa me ee ee eee ee eee ee 
Scribe A.J.S. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, which 
explains how I may learn to use my faculties and powers 


includes in its membership— people from 
every walk of life—from every race and 
creed. Today, headquarters of the Rosicru- 
cians send over seven million pieces of mail 











{ mind. 
annually to all parts of the world. iin 
S . % ADDRESS_ 
he Rosicrucians city 
SAN JOSE + (AMORC) * CALIFORNIA ZONE STATE 
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1. First Babies of Past Years in Your 
City. Those who have married—and are 
grandparents. Compare pictures. Do the 
names reflect headliners of the various 
years? Doctors who have delivered quite a 
few of the “January 1” babies. (Attention, 
photo journalists. ) 


2. Athletic Coaches in Your Section Who 
Are Prominent in Religious Activities. 
Records of church teams coached by them; 
recreational quarters. Teaching at Sunday 
school. Slant: How the coaches, as dis- 
ciples of good sportsmanship, set a good 
example for the youngsters in Christian 
living. (Attention, photo journalists. ) 

3. Breakfast Likes of Leading Citizens, 
Including the Mayor, in Your City. Slant: 
The decline of the old-fashioned breakfast, 
with the emergence of the coffee break. 
Are most of the subjects light eaters at 
breakfast? Preferences in food. Do many 
of them make a practice of preparing their 
breakfasts? And how about reading the 
newspaper while at the table? Getting-up 
time. (Attention, photo journalists. ) 


4. The Champion Reader Among the 
Blind in Your County. Average number of 
books he, or she, reads a month; his favorite 
authors and characters. How many Braille 
books are available. Anniversary angle: To- 
day marks the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Louis Braille, who invented the reading 
method for sightless peoble. 
photo journalists. ) 


Attention, 


5. Modern Portias in Your State. Their 
number, as shown by the membership rolls 
of the state bar association. Their most 
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JANUARY ARTICLE POSSIBILITIES 


colorful cases; longest trials. Do the petti 
coat lawyers have many women as clients? 
Do they prefer male or feminine jurors? 
Their views on today’s problems, as juvenil 

or adult—delinquency. Laws that ar 
urgently needed, in their opinion. (At- 
tention, photo journalists. ) 


6. Dean of Blacksmiths in Your County. 
Slant: How the advent of the Space Agr 
has not doomed the character under th« 
spreading chestnut tree immortalized by 
Longfellow. Number of horses and mule: 
in the county or state, as reported by the 
county agent. The process of “shoeing” 
the price. (Attention, photo journalists 


7. First Presidential Election in the 
United States, on This Day in 1789. The 
choice of General George Washington as 
a foregone conclusion. Other chief exe: 
tives who were natives of Virginia, “th: 
Mother of Presidents’—-Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, James Monroe, William H 
Harrison, John Tyler, Zachary Taylor, and 
Woodrow Wilson. The youngest and the 
oldest when they were inaugurated; Washi- 
ington was 57, and so were Jefferson and 
Madison! 


8. The Assistant Chief of the Local Fire 
Department. His length of service and 
largest fires during his career; injuries, if 
any. His work in fire prevention; what h« 
considers the greatest needs of the fire de- 
partment. Chiefs under whom he has 
served. 


9. Carrie Chapman Catt, Leader for 
Woman Suffrage, in the Role of Lecturer. 
Anniversary angle: This native of Ripon, 








AS 


om o aunt 











Wisconsin, was born on January 9 exactly 
a century ago. How in 1890 she organized 
the suffrage movement in Iowa, where she 
was a school superintendent, and became 
sate lecturer. Her lectures in not only the 
United States but also in Canada and 
Europe. 


10. The Oldest Tennis Player in Your 
County. His most unforgettable matches; 
his participation in tournaments. Any 
trophies? Does he prefer to play with young 
opponents? (Attention, photo journalists. ) 


11. Bald-Headed Barbers of Your City! 
The great amount of kidding that befalls 
them. All kinds of “cures” suggested to the 
barbers. The extent of baldness among 
women. Barbers who like to carry harmony, 
in barber shop tradition. Any quartet 
aspirations? (Attention, photo journalists. ) 


12. The Biggest Chef in Your City. Slant: 
How he looks like he eats his own cooking! 
A typical meal for him; his likes and dis- 
likes. Average number of persons he cooks 
for daily; busiest days of week. Does he try 
many new recipes? Old-fashioned recipes 
that still rank as tops. (Attention, photo 
journalists. ) 


13. Seeking Information About Relatives. 
How out-of-state residents write the cham- 
ber of commerce, the court house, and the 
city hall about kinfolks of whom they have 
lost contact. Extending a helping hand; 
reunions, as of relatives who had not met in 
a score or more of years. Cases of amnesia 
and their happy ending. 


14. Suggestion Boxes. Leading businesses 
and plants of your city that engage in this 
practice. Awarding prizes. The best of the 
ideas and the amount of saving in both time 
and expense. Any patents resulting from 
suggestions? Adoption of ideas on a national 
scale. (Attention, photo journalists.) 


15. Railroads in Your State That Exist 
No Longer. Slant: How both bus and air- 
plaine travel has spelled the loss of revenue 
for trains, just as the advent of railroads 
came as a blow to river transportation. The 








PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 


Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 


PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 
Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 


centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


Romance—Drama Genie............ $10.00 
Detective—Mystery Genie.......... $10.00 
Comedy—Humor Genie ............ $10.00 
Short-Short Story Genie............ $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 





I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. O. Box 107-D Fern Park, Florida 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 

corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 

words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; peety. le per 
. . n 


line, plus return charges. Minimum $1 quiries 
invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra firrst and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


R.R. 1, Box 179B West Chester, Ohio 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
ublication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
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presidents of the railroads and the heyday 
of operation; the main junctions; the fares; 
excursions. The worst wrecks. 


16. A Newcomers Club of Your City. 
Highlights of meetings; dances and other 
forms of entertainment. Increase in mem- 
bership during the past year. (Attention, 
photo journalists. ) 


17. The Religious Section of the Local 
Library. Number of books; the extent of 
the popularity of religious novels; the ones 
in most demand. Do numerous persons call 
upon the librarian to answer religious 
questions? (Attention, photo journalists. ) 


18. A Visit to a Hospital for Alcoholics. 
The steps in ridding persons of the John 
Barleycorn influence. The length of treat- 
ment; the percentage of women; the oldest 
patients. 


19. The Child Wife of Edgar Allan Poe, 
the Poet and Story Writer Born 150 Years 
Ago Today. How in 1836 he took as his 
bride the beautiful Virginia Clemm, the 
fourteen-year-old daughter of his aunt, 
Maria Clemm. Slant: His love for Virginia 
as the sunshine of his strange existence. 
Her lengthy illness that ended in death in 
1847. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 

page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 

minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 
BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lone Springfield, Vermont 














20. “My Hardest Words.” Query a score 
or so of well-known residents of your city 
about the words that trip them up. Include 
city officials, ministers, and professional and 
business leaders. Memories of spelling bees. 


21. Checking Traffic in Your County. 
Contract the state highway department. 
The checking devices and the amount of 
their use. The highways with the heaviest 
traffic. Slant: How the results are put to 
use, as in planning new highways. (At- 
tention, photo journalists. ) 


22. Hobbies of Former Mayors of Your 
City. Prescriptions of how to enjoy life. 
Their choices in authors as well as movie 
and television stars. Their amount of travel- 
ing. Collections of any kind? How the ex- 
mayors and their wifes share the same hob- 
bies. (Attention, photo journalists. ) 


23. A Day at an Auction for Automobile 
Dealers in Your Section. Sources of the 
cars; number of dealers generally in at- 
tendance; most automobiles sold in a day: 
frequency of auctions. (Attention, photo 
journalists. ) 


24. An Insight into the University Press 
of Your State. The editorial director and 
the assistants. The first books and their 
authors. Number of volumes published an- 
nually; the variety of subjects; autograph 
parties. The books that have experienced 
the most sales. Slant: How university 
presses make possible the publications of 
books of special significance to their states. 
(Attention, photo journalists. ) 





CRITICISM 


By Experienced 
W. D. Editors 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions (why 
and how), and market information. 








RATES 
STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00 


POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.00; each addi- 
tional line—10c. 
NOVELS—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism 
TV and RADIO PLAYsS—$6.00 for 30-minute or 


one act plays; $15.00 for one hour or three 
act plays. 


Send your script and payment to: 
Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

















How Many Of 


These People 


Do You Know? 
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1. James Cerruti, Associ- T 7 : ‘ 
ate Editor, Holiday. HERE ARE 3,000 more editors like these who cooperated with 
Photo by the editors of Writer’s Digest to produce the practical 1958 
Arnold Newman 


2. Ben Hibbs, Editor, edition of The Writer’s Market. These 3,000 editors are now 


err Evening buying fiction, articles, books, poetry, fillers, photos, plays and 
ost. 


cartoons. 
3. Betsy T. Blackwell, 
Editor, Mademoiselle The 1958 Writer’s Market tells what each one wants to buy, 
% sage RA > og how much they pay, and his address—also gives you tips on 
Parents’. ; fiction, article writing, photojournalism, copyright and how to 


Photo by A. Avedon write query letters. There isn’t enough space to describe this 
- pee Mga seer two pound book—that’s why it’s the free lance writer’s Bible. 


Photo by W. Curben Just published, $4.50 postpaid. 


YES, SEND ME THE 1958 WRITER’S MARKET! 


[] here is my payment of $4.50 for clothbound edition, $3.50 
for soft cover. 


[] here is my payment of $6.00—send me the soft cover 
WRITER'S MARKET and enter my one year subscription to 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 10-8 
































WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
‘tell how’ but a SHOW HOW qouree. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particula 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Prompt, accurate, confidential service. 
Bond, one carbon, extra first and last 
pages. 60c per thousand. 


BARBARA MEISNER 
290 Ridgewood Road, Key Biscayne, Miami, 


P. ©. Box 104 





Florida 











SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-50 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





BOOK LENGTH SPECIAL: 


Because I prefer working on longer manuscripts, I am offer- 
ing a $10 discount on lengths over 100,000 words 

De St E LLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUA- 
TION, wther you’? Then let me correct and type your 
m we For complete editing, corrections, and typing, 
with bond paper, carbon, $1.00 per 1000, or 28c per page, 
with $10 discount as above 


EVA LONGSDORF 
Your Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 





rr 
WRITERS! ATTENTION! 


We are presently in a position to accept a few more 
manuscripts before our catalog goes to press. Should 
our editors approve your manuscript, our cooperative 
contract will offer you high royalties and subsidiary 
rights. All subjects considered. We are subsidy pub- 
lishers. Send your manuscripts to: 


CLAYTON PRESS 


Atten: Mr. Noland, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, New York 


-MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, fast, accurate. One carbon. Extra 

first sheet. Minor corrections 70 cents 

per 1000 plus postage. Minimum $1.00. 
BEULAH E. HUGHES 


156 N. Ash Wichita, Kansas 





WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





SOUTHWESTERN WRITERS 


Ghosting, Revisions, Typing. Complete service on any 
length manuscript. Shorts to Novels, from pencil draft to 
editor. Maintains staff of professional writers and clerical 
help to expedite manuscripts. Brochure on request. 


CARROLL LITERARY AGENCY 
P.O. Box 2202 Mesa, Arizona 
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25. The Oldest Rural Club of Your 
County. The present officers and chief ob- 
jectives. Milestones in the annals of the 
organization; latest. achievements. Charter 
members still living; honoring veteran mem- 
bers. Families with the most members. ( At- 
tention, photo journalists. ) 


26. Beware of Free-Loaders. The prob- 
lem at local theaters and sports events in 
detecting persons seeking free entrance. 
Tricks that failed; the cleverest stunts at- 
tempted. Did the recession make the prob- 
lem more acute? 


27. The Final Years of Kaiser Bill, the 
German Emperor during World War One. 
Birthdate: January 27 one hundred years 
ago. How William II took refuge in the 
Netherlands after he lost his throne and 
led the comfortable life of an exile in Doorn 
for more than two decades. Hitler received 
his tribute, and the Nazi cause drew some 
of his sons. The kaiser’s second marriage 


28. The Local High School Course in 
Automobile Mechanics. The instructor and 
the facilities; practical experience ; graduates 
of past years who have met with more 
than ordinary success. (Attention, photo 
journalists. ) 


29. The Chemist versus the Criminal. 
Actual cases in which the work of the 
chemist in a police laboratory in your state 
led to convictions. The equipment and 
conducting tests. The detective mind of the 
chemist! (Attention, photo journalists. 


30. Practical Jokes on Apprentices. What 
rookie cops and firemen learned too late! 
How cub reporters and printer’s devils in 
newspaper Offices fell hook, line, and sinker. 


31. The Role of Males in Parent-Teacher 
Association Activities in Your City. Men 
who have served as PTA presidents; othe 
offices they have filled. Both husband and 
wife who have held the presidency at dif- 
ferent times. Outstanding projects under 
masculine guidance. (Attention, photo 
journalists. ) 





O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrols a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginrer’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writirg. Experienced students 
or writers with a god record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show )lainly the elements in 
writing and painstauingly explain how to 
write short stories. Fart of the instruction 
5,000 

The 


consists of detailed citicism of 
word 


two 


short stories tiat you write. 
course lasts four montis. 

Graduates of the leginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddnly become profes- 
sional writers, nor wil they earn $500 a 


week from their writug. They will, how- 


ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 








auceacceuases, 


Name 
Address 


City 





[] Kindly smd details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is 10 obligation and no salesman will call. 


Writer’s Digst, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


_ State 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Waiter’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning —_ rofessional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, icity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies ood newspaper men throughout the United 
States, — and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals” is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1. 

Copy with money order or check for December must reach 
us by October 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only. ) 











FREE EXCITING WRITERS ROUNDTABLE and 
information on easy way to create characters and 
plots. Blois, 2208B Overdene Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


FREE FOLIO ‘‘$5,000-$45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’’ No merchandise. Work home! Haylings- 
PH2. Carlsbad, Calif. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, H Hahnville, Louisiana. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. C. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


FREE—INFORMATION concerning typewritten 
oemans: Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 6, 
ebraska 


WRITERS: APPLIED “TECHNIQUES of Imagistics 
sustains production and creativity. Free informa- 
tive brochure. Autodynamics, x 847, Ocean 
Park, Calif. 

















LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. og 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 24-WD, 
Olympia, Wash. 





JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s Syn ’? formerly Capistrano 
Beach, California). $1.00 membership fee includes 
“Writer’ s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, Editor, WCC, 
2020 Pestalozzi St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


PLOTS, ORIGINAL, Three $1. Choose Detective, 

ve, Western, complete outline, sug ested char- 

acters, names. ‘Rockwell, 1945 Second Avenue, San 
Diego, California. 


MANUSCRIPTS REJECTED WITH NICE NOTE: 
$1.00. Laird, 2253 Cove, Los Angeles 39, Calif. 





problem discussed and illustrated, 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie ge Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on a, i, Beeey 





$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkee ing. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


ABC SHORTHAND FOR WV WRITERS, $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TE. ’’——your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, —. tp to $10.00 a day from 
each "or More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies i S. and Ganada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Comple‘e Folio 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fea- 
tures’”’ included with Folio. American Features 
— Dept. 247, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED on American Merchant 
Marine in war and peace, $1.50. Short sea stories 
checked for authenticity, $5.00. Novels, $25.00. 
Charles Albers, 6 Limetree Lane, Portuguese 
Bend, Calif. 


H.E.H.—Write Jimmie Savage, c/o Savage Realty 
Co., 1119 Monroe, Memphis, Tenn.. giving further 
details for a home here. Also anyone buying or 
selling in Memphis. 





READ ‘‘How To Handle Your Hunan Relations,” 
by Lois Haines Sargent. Astrolegical. Can help 
you with characterizations. $200. Order from 
Llewellyn Publications, Ltd., Box 343-S, Culver 
City, California. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING for pleasure, profit, 
self-understanding. TV, radio newspaper col- 
umns, teaching, lecturing, court —— 5 ee 
Men, women, spare time u an hour. 
Amazing opportunities. Reel te oe free. Must 
be 21. IGAS, Inc., 41, » Springfield 4, Missouri. 


WRITER ... or hope to to be? ¥ Yoa need Stor-E-Cord. 
HONDURAS COIN OFFER! Sx Honduras coins, 


all different! Send $1! Bertes, Apartado 544, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, C. A. 





HONDURAS PICTURE POS POSTCARDS! Five scenic 
photographs! Send $1! Bates, Apartado 544, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, C. A. 


SPANISH CHRISTMAS CARDS! Three colorful 
eards with envelopes from Honduras! Send $1! 
a Apartado 544, Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 


HONDURAS STAMP OFFER! Eight unused Hon- 
duras stamps, all differmt! Plus twelve used 
stamps! Send $1! Bates, Apartado 544, Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, C. A. 


YOUR LETTERS REMAZLED from Honduras! 
Three for $1! Bates, Apsrtado 544, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, C. A. 


THREE QUESTIONS on Nonduras, Central Amer- 
ica, answered, $1! Bates, Apartado 544, Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, C. A. 

2c POSSIBLE $200- STOR-E-CORD. 


PERSONAL TRAITS revealed from handwriting. 
$1.00. Henry, 903 Alice St., Oakland 7, Calif. 


OLD MAGAZINES early 1900’s. 50c each. E. 
Duitsman, 115 South 2:d St., Barstow, Calif. 





23,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1700 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., St, Valley Stream, N. Y. 


WANTED: TO HEAR FROM SOMEONE. Willing 
to collaborate with author of book and many 
songs on a 50-50 proposition. Shortridge, Or- 
leans, Indiana. 





LAS VEGAS VIEW CARDS 50c. Remailed free. 


is) 


Letters remailed 2(c, $2.00 month. 
50c. Box 136, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


IDEAS EVASIVE? STORIES A PROBLEM? FOR- 
GOT A PLOT? STOR-E-CORD eliminates lost 
ideas, develops idea germs, provides material 
storehouse ssential aid you can — and 
can’t afford not. Sensational, new. STOR-E- 
CORD. $2.00. Blske-Franklin, Publishers, 1884 
S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore. 


Classifieds 

















ts 








$6,000 FOR MISTER—$3,500 for Mrs. Free ‘Secret 
Journal” Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
FFi, Oceanside, Calif. 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT stories $2.50. F. 
> i al 25 Leinster Sq., Rathmines, Dublin, 
Irelamd. 


LETTERS REMAILED WASHINGTON, D.C. 10c. 
INFORMATION SUPPLIED, any subject, authen- 
tically from world’s largest libraries; typing and 
rewritng articles; trial job $2. Olive Rublee, 1536 
lith St, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THIS MAGAZINE YOU’LL LIKE — Backlog de- 
pleted, material needed for coming issues. Copy 
25c. Key Publishing, 1369 Solano, Albany 6, Calif. 


MANUSCRIITS beautifully bound, gold stamped. 
$5.00. Parmssus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florida. 


50-QUESTION SELF-CHECKING chart for public 
speaking effciency plus how to mend those worri- 
some mistak:s, Will improve self-confidence in any 
ease. $1 fron Box 317, Brooksville, Florida. 


NEED SHORT SHORTS. Will 50-50. $1 fee per ms, 
refunded if wed by me. George Kauffman, 1338 
Spruce, Berkley 9, Calif. Published Esquire, 
Holiday, Mike Shayne (see Sept. issue). 


ENRICH YOUR LIFE with “Garden and Health 
Magazine.’’ Simple 25c. Includes ‘‘Drop-Ship- 
ment”? mail onler opportunities. Publisher Cut- 
ler, Reading, P:nna. 


EARN MONEY /T HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D Mil- 
waukee Ave., Cheago 41. 


PRESS CARD — leautiful bi-colored, wallet size. 
Opens the door o many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
stickers includec, $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner, N. Y 


GET YOUR CASH @T OF THAT OLD, discarded, 
unused gold jewely, gold watch case, dental gold, 
ete. Mail articles o Martin’s, Dept. R, Box 345, 
San Francisco 1, Qlif. Payment prompt. Articles 
returned if not satified. 


FOOL PROOF GUIIANCE in writin 
short articles. Endosed stam 
Marjorie Davidson, .aceyville, 

















fillers and 
brings details. 
enna. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—GQIDE.”’ Amazing book re- 
veals hypnotist Nar! King’s unique method. It 
allegedly provides (OMPLETE and CONTINU- 
OUS CONTROL of SCLF (flow of creative ideas, 
memory, emotions, cavings, sleep, etc.), results 
procured at will, while WIDE AWAKE, by sim- 
ple mental command, Writer’s ‘must reading’. 
No therapeutic clains, $2.00—delighted or re- 
fund! Verity Publictions, Newfoundland 5-R, 
New Jersey. 


POETS—WRITERS OF POEMS, Religious Verse 
interested in writing hr Religious Publications, 
Radio, Television or elf—publication, write for 
Free copy of Hollywod Writer’s Guide. Trinity 
Press, Post Office Box 683, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


POCKET NAME, ADDRE'S STAMP $1. For return 


address, etc. Teg’s, 269 Coolidge, Oakland 1, 
California. 





THE ONE THING to put ito your stories to make 
them sell. Chances are i dest what your stories 
have been lacking. All selling stories have it. 
What is it? 75c. Tricks of Professionals, 75c. 
Both, $1.40. Delano Publisers, 232 Delano Ave- 
nue, Yonkers, N. Y. 





FREE! Unusual new plan. Sows ‘‘How To Retire 
Without Money.” Retire searely now regardless 
of your age or sex. Lead leiarely worry-free life. 
Beimont, Wyckoff, New Jersey. 





PAINT OILS: Exciting home-ourses. Trial lesson 
$1.00. Specify landscape, stiblife, rtraiture or 
marine. Prickett-Montague Storybook Studio, 
Monterey, Massachusetts. 





ANVIL KNELLS, Poetry, $2.00. Milton Wynn King, 
Box 26, Hollister, N. C. 


CALIFORNIA SECRETARY — Research in_ Los 
Angeles Library, $2 per 1000 words. C. G. Janis, 
4443 East 57th St.-G, Maywood, California. 


“SPATIAL DRIVE” MAGAZINE. Full of factual 
and ‘‘crazy’”’ ideas about the broad field of Astro- 
nautics. Sample (air mailed) 25c; 12-issue sub- 
scription $1.50 cash. Articles wanted (plus short 
shorts). Expect no payment except name in 
rint! Write: Inter-Galactic Worlds’ Federation, 
P. O. Box 5-154, Mountain View, Alaska. 


MAKE MONEY clipping newspaper articles for 
publishers! Write Newscraft, /D-983-E. Main, 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 


VALDOSTA REMAILS, 





25c. Willis, RFD No. 2, 
Box 220A, Lake Park, Ga. 





LYRICS—$12 gives yours a musical setting. Lead 
sheet, ra a piano-vocal recording. L. R. De- 
vine, 14 Fallbrook Ct., Carbondale, Pa. 


THE MELODY-MAKER is a do-it-yourself Piano. 
It helps you Lyric writers make melodies yourself 
to fit your lyrics. Music knowledge unnecessary. 
25 plastic notes. Permanently tuned. Portable. 
Strong. 21 days trial. Money-back guarantee. 
$14.50 postpaid. Insured. Pictured description for 
stamped envelope. Perfection Products, 481 Glen- 
mor, Brooklyn 7, New York. 





INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gag- 
writers. New cartoon markets, cartoon lessons, 
agwriting instruction, tips, etc. Send for free 
etails. Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., 
Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


THE FINEST CHRISTMAS CARDS sent prepaid 
right to your door, at nominal cost. Free ad- 
dressing, if desired, typewriter or ink. Send card 
& Grace Leach, Dept. WD, 240 Sargent, Vidor, 

exas. 





MAKE CASH spare time every month with a 
camera. Folio shows you how. $1 postpaid. Billy 
Whitted, Fairmont, N. C. 


LOCATE BOOKS FREE. Large stock writer’s 
books. Catalogue 25c. Aardvarks Booksearch, 
Fredonia, Pa. 

ALL CONTEST NEWS! 50 Free Gifts monthly! 
Sample 35c. Box 123, Folly Beach, S. C. 


WANTED: NEW WRITER to do biography. Write 
us and tell about yourself. Monograph Press, 7-05 
22nd St., Fairlawn, N. J. 





300 FILLER MARKETS DESCRIBED—$1.25. Blen 
Gee, Box 2171, Charleston, S. C. 





BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy English column for small foreign 
papers (under fifty thousand population). The 
same mimeographed column goes to all of your 
listings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthon 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. 
Dallas 8, Texas. 


WANDERLUST MAGAZINE—Quality fiction, ar- 
ticles, some. Quarterly. $1.50 a year; 40c copy. 
A. Karl Austin, Editor, 729 Thirba Street, Me- 
tairie, Louisiana. 


Vernon Ave., 





SELL COMEDY: $1,000,000 Basic Comic Pattern 
banishes fiction, movie, television story-line prob- 
lems forever. Sixteen easy-step pages. oney 
back if you cannot create an original comedy 


idea hour after learning this secret. Invest $3. 
Clifford, 1741 Fairlawn, Topeka, Kan. 
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IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare 
time, copying and duplicating comic cartoons for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wis. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS — New. 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


SARASOTA! LETTER REMAILS, 25c. Classified 
ads, 50c. Mail received, forwarded. Other serv- 
ices? Write, Fenton, 1942 Fourth St., Sarasota, 
Florida. 


TRADE PAPER EDITORS will make life easier for 
themselves by assigning work in S. Florida to 
Reuben Guberman, 777 N.W. 54th St., Miami, 
Florida. Sharp copy, photos. Meet deadlines. See 
Rack Merchandising June, July for sample work. 


SRDERINS. D.C. 
belt, Md. 


CASH FROM YOUR CAMERA, Five successful, 
tested plans. Not complicated, including ‘‘Photo 
Market Guide.’’ Tells who and nese to sell photos 
and pay for each. ig ag $1.00 repel — 
faction guaranteed. The Wilson 0. Box 
5173, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SONGWRITERS—Send 25c in coin or stamps for 
our two-page Chord Chart, with tips on transpos- 
ing. Shows all Chords in all scales. Gribbin’s 
Studio, Richmond Road, Lexington, Ky. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 

FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 


GHOST WRITING 
NOVELS—BOOKS—RADIO SCRIPTS—STORIES 


Here's your big chance to submit the manuscript on which you 
have done your best. Send it to me, NOT for criticism, leaving 
the work for YOU to do, but for MY rewriting, which includes 
revision, editing and polishing. Authors whose work I have 
helped them with are selling. My technical skill will build up 
your manuscript and may lead to a wonderful sale for you. $3.00 
per four pages of completed work typed on 20 lb. bond. Carbon 
copy. Terms to be arranged 
Marie Adams 1694 Blair Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Two for $1.50 
Marvin Schmidt, 


Groark, 1 1 G Gardenway, Green- 

















BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing pave the way to success for 
you! My clients are selling. I edit, polish, correct, re- 
vise where revision is needed, and present your book at 
its very best. It will be returned to you typewritten, 
ready for publication. $1.50 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged 1f desired. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 7 Gower, Missouri 


TIRED OF FAILURE? 


Get ahead quickly. Find success and popularity through 
Home Study. 
Professional Modern Piano Courses. 

* Professional Popular Songwriting. 

% Secrets of Personal Success. 
Free Literature. Rapid Advancement. 
WEIDNER ovareys, 

423 E. 7th Street 





Low Rates. 


ton 27, Mass. 


PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYPING EVERY TIME 


Premae Neat Reasonable 
ONLY 50c d words 





50c per thousan 
(Plus Postage) 
ALL WORK DONE ON CORRASABLE BOND 
PAPER, UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 


240 Sargent Street 


Vidor, Texas 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 
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CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE. Selling gagwriter. 
Ed. Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, New York. 


GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! Cash Commissions! 
Hirsch’s, 1301-15 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 


PLOT-O-GRAF supplies you with hundreds of your 
own plots. Tremendous help for writers. Easy to 
use. Order Plot—O-Graf now! Only $1. Rockwell, 
1945 Second Avenue, San Diego, Califomia. 


MAKE YOUR fiction accidents authentic “A Psy- 
chological Approach to Accidents’’ tells how. 
1.25. Lykes Co., Shea Blvd., Scottsdale, Ariz. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up, quality wor cut-rate 
prices. No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 
30 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete gel Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within yu! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tayes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and ilustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, fenna. 


WRITE FEATURES and fillers. 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


DESIRE CREATIVE FULFILLMENT? Learn how 
Revelation may enrich YOUR Life. Workshop, 
133 W. Magnolia, San Antonio, fexas. 


send for particu- 


GHOSTWRITING: Your storiesand books aGepte 
for television. See Will Lozie’s ad, page 48. 


FREE BOOK. ‘505 Odd Sucessful Businesses.” 
Work home. Pacific, 44B, Ocemside, Calif. 


$1,000 PLOTTING SECRET—lIcluded in the Scene 
Block Story Construction Fomula. Automatically 
om lot pattern. Also ‘Murderer’s Diction- 
ary”’ hard-boiled terns for today’s crime 
action” Clanuinea, Printed bdooklets, each $1.00. 
Rollyn Publishing Co., 260 East 56th Street, 
Huntington Park, Californi: 


USE YOUR MIND. An educdion in the use of the 
mind. Send $1 for trial leso9n or dime for details. 
ce ae Charley Stites, 31-23rd Street, Denver 

olo 


ASTONISH YOUR FRIENIS! Bewilder your ene- 
mies! Startle even yourséf . . . with an easily 
acquired ‘‘Personal Powe’”’ that few can ignore. 
Amazing control swiftly eveloped at home. Free 
details! Dimensional Ente¢prises, Sedona 14, Ariz. 


WHO WANTS TO RENT mall, modern log cabin 

near Mena, Arkansas. Ba K-2. 

LETTERS REMAILED fom San Francisco. 25c. 
Classified Sections, 25. Trustworthy service. 
Strauss, 1482 Sutter, Sn Francisco, California. 


LOVE OR ACTION stor plot outlines with sur- 
prise endings. Three fe $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
1821 Clay St., St. Joseh, Mo. 


MAKE YOUR WRITING BEAUTIFUL, Sparkling. 
You can. We show ya. Beautiful Writing, 75c. 
Learn to build your tories from Models. Easy. 
Learn plenty, 75¢. Boh $1.40. Delano Publishers. 
232 Delano Avenue, Ynkers, N. Y. 

ESCAPE TO MEXICO Enjoy life on $60 (single), 
$110 (married) mothly. eceive: 1. legal re- 
quirements for resience, tourist business, etc.; 
2. list of 50 living-«pense items, and 8 employ- 
ment possibilities, ad 3. nice color photo of local 
American Bohemia settlement. Send $1 only 
(check or money fder) to the American Book 
ae J. G. Monenegro, 1651-1, Guadalajara, 
Mexico. 


STOP SMOKING! IF you want to smoke less or 
quit, send for fre<c information. Floyd Hill, Box 
2071-A, Kansas Ciy 42, Missouri. 


“SYNOPSIS” for st¢y writers, book writers. Write 
for price. Box K-} 











Trade Journal Markets 
(Continued from page 33) 


National Petroleum News, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Issued monthly; $1.00 per 
copy; $5.00 per year. Frank Breese, Editor. Al- 
most all feature articles are done on assignment. 
The editor suggests that contributors receive an 
assignment before developing any articles. Two 
categories of information are covered in the 
magazine: 1) developments, trends, issues and 
problems in petroleum marketing; 2) how-to- 
do-it articles on such subjects as merchandising, 
transportation, distribution, storage and manage- 
ment. Pay is $40 per printed page. Uses fillers. 
Best possibilities are personals, Payment for these 
is $1.50 per column inch. Photographs are used 
as part of a story, or with captions only. How- 
ever, the editors usually order specific pictures 
and assign photographers to shoot on a time 
basis. Assigned stories are paid for upon accept- 
ance; unsolicited material is paid for on publica- 
tion. Reports require two weeks. 


Petroleum Refiner, Box 2608, Houston 1, Tex. 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy (special issues $1) ; 
$2.00 per year. Silas B. Ragsdale, Editorial Di- 
rector. Uses technical articles dealing with the 
oil, gas and petrochemical processing industry. 
Pays up to $25 per page. No fillers. Appropriate 
pix or charts should accompany manuscript and 
are paid for along with text on page basis. All 
payment is upon acceptance, and reports average 
two weeks, 


Product Design Engineering 


Materials in Design Engineering, 430 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Issued monthly; 
$1.00 per copy; $3.00 per year. H. R. Clauser, 
Editor. Uses material of interest to engineers, 
designers, technical personnel who must select 
and use engineering materials in the design and 
manufacture of products. Articles range in length 
from 1,000 to 3,000 words, and must be specific 
and factual. Payment is $30 to $40 per published 
page. Does not use fillers. Seldom buys photo- 
graphs separately. Payment is made upon publi- 
cation, and reports require two weeks. 


Product Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Issued weekly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. E. J. Tangerman, Editor. Uses 
technical material only—no case studies—deal- 
ing with design engineering, mechanisms, com- 
ponents, materials. Length is up to 3,000 words, 
and payment is $20 to $30 per printed page. 
Does not want fillers or photographs. Payment 
is made upon acceptance, and reports are sent 
within ten days. 


Safe Flying, 558 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $4.50 per 





MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY 


EXCITING home business or office line. Mail order 
executive will show you how to net large profits with no 
investment in merchandise or advertising required. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! Inc., 3407 
Prospect Ave., 57-10, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 


P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 





YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
% 50 Line by line —including editing, re- 
1 writing, and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 


For 1,000 Words @nalysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
—Pius Return logue, writing style, etc. included. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 66, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
Corrasable Bond — Free Carbon Copy 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUTH NELSON 


1307 Colorado Avenue, Grand Junction, Colorado 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
1112 M Wilshire Blvd. Santa Monica, Calif. 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’’ method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. rite for 
free ome and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-2, Chicago 2, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


Murray Hill — 
342 Madison Avenue lew York 17, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no saeiene, Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, write transcribe. 
Low Cost. 350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 
able. 36th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


eSpeedwriling 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pl ble. The largest 
market open to the ninerperienced a the only one 
where you can EAR HILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. M 
cialized course yr! instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
y VENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry 1c per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

Send Poems. Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
hese from me for ye. 


a 
50 4%x9 























ob 





@ on each above groups. Excess’ refunded. 
Complete supplies list on request. 00 51% x 814 noteheads 
=. vw" oe envelopes printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 
n 


LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 


CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 

134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Box 202-wD 























Prompt, Reliable 65c per 1 oy Words 
Minor Corrections Poetry 1 per line 
1 Carbon Minimum Charge $1 


Extra first and last pag: 
Please add postage and ‘Snchenge 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. diting, revising, rewriting, 
gh osting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed wher. ready. 
Free carbon on — paver. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousaud word 
average. Minimum $ 


A A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 
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year. Fred D. Richard, Editor. Uses articles con. 
cerning accident prevention, flying safely, me- 
chanical and human engineering dealing with 
flying. Presentation should be semi-technical, 
with facts and background given briefly, along 
with the authentic source and reference material 
Payment is usually lc or 2c a word. Uses hu- 
morous fillers dealing with aviation—100 words 
in length—for which $5.00 is paid. Photographs 
may be submitted as illustrations with the story, 
or sent with captions only. These must be avia- 
tion and flying subjects, 8x10 glossy prints, which 
are paid for according to their over-all value to 
the magazine. Payment is made upon publication, 
and reports require fifteen days to a month. 


Radio and Television 


Electronic Technician, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Albert J. Forman, Editor. 
Uses technical feature articles describing methods 
of servicing electronic equipment. Also some 
business articles for use to service shops. All must 
be slanted from practical viewpoint. General in- 
formation and elementary data is not acceptable. 
Preferred length is between 750 and_ 1,500 
words, plus illustrations. Payment is between $25 
and $75. Pays $7.50 for cartoons, and $3 to $10 
for shop hints. Glossy prints, 4x5 or larger, are 
purchased as part of an article. All payment is 
upon acceptance, and reports are made within 
four weeks. 


Service, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Solomon R. Kunis, Editor. Can use only 
fairly technical stories on servicing TV, radio, 
hi-fii, with stress on the latest developments in 
these fields and discussion of new circuits. Fig- 
ures and drawing are required. Does not use fill- 
ers or photographs. Payment is made upon pub- 
lication, and reports are sent within a week after 
receipt of material. 


Restaurants 
Diner Drive-In, 405 E. Superior St., Duluth 
2, Minn. Issued monthly; 30c per copy; $3.00 


per year. Cal Morken, Editor, Uses operation 
stories and case history stories covering various 
phases of drive-in operation, with pix and other 
materials for illustration of points in the articles 
Writer should query in advance of working up 
finished article. Will accept short-short items that 
can be used for back-of-the-book filler-feature 
type material. Buys pictures submitted as illus- 
trations with a manuscript, or with captions only. 
Likes 8x10 glossies, action-type poses explaining 
an operation idea. Pays $5.00 for these. Also uses 
4x5 color transparencies for cover purposes. Pay- 
ment is upon acceptance of the material. Detailed 
queries about payment are requested in advance. 
Reports are made as soon as possible. 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 


WRITER’S BOOKS 


MARKETS 








REFERENCE 





Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 Editor and Publisher Syndicate American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.50 
weleek ape ans Te TF Oa a Ley Berry and Van den Bark 
——, ™ = sas 5 Wittenberg iterary OpErsy - Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
sy Writing for a Living. 2.75 bat and iw to Sell Your 200 Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 4.95 
earn ictures wee ves Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
Lan ” Phot h 1958 Writ Marke ep : ees ‘ 
 - ~ uae ad , #50 English Grammar Simplified... 1.75 
How to Write for Money....... 1.50 Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
oodford NOVEL WRITING Whitfield 
How to = Story and Sell It. 2.95 Graft of Novel Writing 3.50 Monee Pa! Copyright Practice... 6.50 
Narrative, Technique weet ee eees 4.00 How to Write a Novel 4.00 tascax tie Agen cent. 6.95 
ill _ be for Writers......... 3.00 The heme __............. 4,59 Practical Handbook of Better 
Hicks ide Soe to or = LOA He 1.50 
Practical Manual of Screen Novel in the Making.. 3.00 olby 
ee - . 4.00 ’Hara Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
Repesing the Manuscript 2.00 —_——- of the Novel......... 2.00 nse nee cece ee e 5 ecard = 
es _ ouc yping in Ten Lessons... 1. 
Successful Interviewing cae Ff : rs Unusual Quotations ............ 3.95 
arra | THESE BOOKS are selected Flese 
aad soe gy EP cena s 78 as 4.95 | by the editors of WriTEeR’s | Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
Writers: ere’s How........... 1.25 | Dicest as the most authori- | ‘is —_— — siciphahac eet a me 
ei . . | estern i 2542s oo he maeedee ° 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 | ‘ative and helpful for writers 
ihave wishing to learn more about | 
Writing for the Screen . 3.00 their profession. You’re en- SHORT STORY WRITING 
eranger | ss Pp 4 ae 
Writing of Biography 1.50 | titled to return books for full — ee 
Bowen cash refund within ten days | Write the Short Short 
Wels al yustien, | eee 4:50 | if not thoroughly satisfied. eee ee 4.00 
- ritene ro a . 3.00 | = Shere Peay Wetting for a Profit.. 2.75 
eredith PLAYWRITING Writers: Learn to Earn 3.00 
Your Creative Power. ... 3.50 Playwright at Work 3.50 = SAE jie lil ; 
sborn Van Druten ‘ Writers: Help Yourselves. ....... 2.50 
ARTICLE WRITING Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 Rei 
How to Make $18,000 A Year Niggli Writing: a Fiction....... 3.50 
Free Lance Writing .... 4.95 PLOTTING AND REVISION , 
Farrar Basic Formulas of Fiction... . Writing the Confession Story.... 2.75 
a te Weite and Sell 320 - ~— . 0 m 
on-Fict: , t 
; ei. a a am A sagy our Own Stories 2.00 TV AND RADIO 
pare Time Artic t ts that Sell 3.00 , 
oe ; obine: me ny . 2 " sand Exje Masts Writing for 6.95 
ederer 36 Dramatic Situations 23 «(ieee os Ces ke Se 5 
Technique in Article Writing... 3.50 mr oo oe : How my for Television.... 2.50 
a Vrit i 3.75 . See 
Write a eid 2.75 ri ae pbel - an evices ow se ee Television Comedy 4.00 
arrison Writ eg Plot ...#. x 
Writing Non-Fiction 3.50 —_— _ ese! iiemmperaa = 
Campbell POETRY AND VERSE 6 Te Fee for Writers.... 3.95 
JUVENILE WRITING An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 sti ao 
Children’s Book Field 3.50 Coblents, ate aie 8 Ly am Plays for Writers.... 5.00 
olby omplete yming Dictionary ” 
“ies fer Young Children 3.00 N Wood Di & bows ~~ "Seppe Anya - 
ew yming ictionary * 
Writing: ‘Thevenie Fiction 3.50 — Handbook . 5.00 —— ee ~~ 
i ohnson se se 
aiid First Principles of Verse. . . 3.00 — Looe Television 5.00 
bis DETECTIVE WRITING ee 6 eee ‘ai ee 
ern Criminal Investigati 4.75 nabridge yming Dictionary 6. 
Sodermen & O’Connull i. Woo CARTOCHING 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook 3.95 Wiltios kdghes Verse. . . 2 ae Doing  waicenatecdeicie ae 
Welles Detective and ened Writing & ‘Selling Grecting Cast Deion and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
iction ... ee .. 3.50 Verse . 2.00 How to Write Jokes............ 1.00 
Burack Barr Reznick 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
Payment of $............................ enclosed 








. Name 


. Address 




















BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions because: 3 

Confessions are a big, hungry market. 

A writer’s name isn’t important. 

Editors actually encourage beginners. 
As an experienced, selling confession writer, I ca.. help 
you = started. : 
etailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 


3 amen OLIPHANT 
Miami, Oklahoma 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 


615 H St., N 

















WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


) Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do wel § 
’ for our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy publishing 


~~ 
ati | 


service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed and 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 


Pe ddd ed edd added adda dad ad add da t~ 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 
Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 
Poetry Ic line. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 
211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 


BOOK PRINTING 


Technical, Medical, Science, Religion, Philosophy, 
Family Histories, Genealogy, Historical Fiction and 


~owowoeweoweowew. 














Plus return postage 











Poetry Books and Pamphlets edited and printed. Fine 
color printing. Free Estimates. Write T 

MARTIN G. WETZEL 
2205 So. Campbell Ave., Alhambra, California 


‘oday. 








AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 

Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 


afalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 











Fast Food Magazine, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy 
$5.00 per year. Alan Olson, Editor. Readers of 
this magazine are owners of tast-service-type eat- 
ing places, such as counter restaurants, cafeterias, 
coffee shops, drive-ins, etc. Features used with 
photographs emphasizing key points to show how 
a restaurant operator has speeded his service 
how he has cut preparation time for food, how 
he merchandises and the results he gets. Length 
should be 1,000 words, and pix 4x5 in size 
Stories should be interviews or third person 
Does not want first-person case ‘histories. It is 
better to develop several key points thorough; 
than to get a rambling description of a restau- 
rant’s facilities. Prefers short paragraphs, short 
sentences, lists of story highlights that will giv 
a reader a quick summary. No fillers. Photo- 
graphs may also be sent with captions only, Pay- 
ment is upon publication, 


Restaurant Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; 40c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Ned Greene, Editor. Wants 
operational (how to) material and idea material, 
not over 1,500 words, preferably with _— s, 
that will be of interest to managers and sup¢ 
visors of medium-to-top-volume restaurants and 
other quantity feeding places. A query is sug- 
gested before submitting. Payment is 3c 
word, $5 per picture, on acceptance. Manual for 
correspondents is available on request. Reports 
promptly as a usual thing. 


Toys and Novelties 
Playthings, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 


N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Ted Erickson, Managing Editor. Wants 
toy merchandising “success stories” up to 2,000 


words, with up to four pictures. Query first. Pay- 
ment varies according to quality of article and 
illustrations. Immediate need is for 100- to 300- 
word shorts, without pictures, on sales promotion 
at retail level. Payment is upon publication, and 
reports require two weeks. 
Toys & Novelties, 111 Fourth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per‘copy; $3.00 
per year. Cy Bernstein, Editor. Uses material of 
interest to wholesalers, retailers of toys in all 
types of outlets. Wants queries first, and will then 
forward specific instructions to the writer. Pays 
$15 per published page, on publication. Likes 
photographs submitted as illustrations with a 
manuscript. These may be from contact size t 
8x10, black-and-white.. Reports in ten days. 
(To Be Concluded in the November issue. ) 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 











ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training in Writing the Short-Short 


By special request I am ee a low-priced training period in writing short-shorts from idea to 


WRITERS: 


completed story. Training covers a of 12 weeks. 


ROBERT OpERFIRS 





T, P. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Entire cost is only $10. 
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writes: 


“ 


of expression. 
ter of homework, 


correspondence. 


. . While nobody can teach genius, 
genius itself must learn the machinery 


“Since authorship is essentially a mat- 
it is one of 
arts of which much can be taught by 


» | Read What Rupert Hughes, Famous Author Said 


“I have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting, intel- 
ligent and helpful. I believe it would be 
of very real benefit to the beginning 
writer and hardly less valuable to the 
established and published author.” 


the few 


va Much Is Your Income 
F-om Writing Increasing in 1958? 


Here’s How Palmer 
raluates Are Succeeding 


Thanks Palmer 
For Success 


“After only half 
a dozen lessons I 
sold my first article 
: (to U.C. Camera). 
~f) I then re-wrote it 

ES #6 and sold it to an- 
r publication, and recently 
ted it for a third. The success 
we been having with my first 
mercial writing has been due 
he helpful supervision and en- 
ragement received from the 


aimer staff.” 


—Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sells One Story 
To Post, CBS 
Radio, NBC-TV 


‘“*The Outer 
Limit’’ story sold 
first to Post, next to 
i CBS radio, then to 
NBC-TV for “‘Rob- 
Montgomery Presents.”” Doar 
“After starting with Palmer 


I really learned what a short story 


is. 


easier, 


My writing has improved; it’s 
too.”—J. Graham Doar, 


Gearhart, Ore. 





New Writer 
Sells Consistently 
“T know you'll be 


story and article I 
wrote you about, 

; I have since sold 
e more articles, a filler, and a 
m, and I have two articles on 
er. I do attribute my recent 
cesses in large part to your 
‘se, because it is so very prac- 
1. It teaches exactly the things 
riter has to know and do in 
xr to sell and to sell consist- 
y-’—Mrs. Jane Keith, Kansas 
, Kansas. 


A 
i of 


Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are 
you anxious to attain more worthwhile sales? It may not 
be because you lack the talent necessary to be a big-money 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Per- 
haps you, like many Palmer students, need to acquire 
the better professional techniques which editors are look- 
ing for. This is the kind of results Palmer has been 
producing for over 40 years in helping writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written manu- 
scripts. In fact, more Palmer writers are taking advantage 
of this present need and are selling more material at 
higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, 
you owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough 
training and individual guidance by professional writers 
will help you. Palmer’s unique training prepares you for 
NOT just one field of writing, but for all: short stories, 
novels, mysteries, T'V-radio scripts, and feature articles. 


Free Lesson Shows How 

To learn more about how your income may be increased, we 
urge you to send for this generous free offer; Typical lesson 
package of our proven home-study course with actual writing 
assignments, plus 40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories.” See for yourself how Palmer’s professional writer- 
instructors can help you put life, action, real salability into 
your stories. This may be the important turning point in 
your career. No obligation. No salesman will] call. Send for 
your Free Lesson and Book today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Only School of Writing Accredited 
by National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-108 Approved 
for Veterans 


Hollywood 28, California 
— this reminder coupon or send postcard 


Paimer Institute of Authorship 
FREE 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-108 


Since 1917 





: Please send me free typical lesson package and 40-page book explaining how 
y you help new writers get started and experienced writers increase their income. 
- Mr. 

H RTE sis ae ora Gta ts gh el Os ee IN a, he han oie ee De oe ee 
1 Miss 

: Address 

' 

: City Zone Oe. 

‘ Please print clearly. Veterans: check here. 
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MANUSCRIPT HE 
OF LASTING VAL 


Why | make it a policy to 








develop writers, and not 


merely manuscripts. 


Pe 


HAVE before me a recent copy of a national magazine. which carries in 

a single issue articles by three of my former clients. They received their 

training years ago. but their writings have continued to appear with 
noticeable regularity. They came to me as students and left as writers. They 
have remained writers through the years. 

These are typical of the hundreds of clients | have served in the past two 


decades. A quick survey shows that most of them have continued to sell, once 


TIA MARARARATNLY 


the start was made. No success secret is involved. The answer is simple. but 
[ believe it is worth re-stating: Wy instruction was designed to develop writers 
and not merely make one manuscript salable. 

Sound criticism must deal with the basic principles of writing. and the 
analyst must have years of professional experience to know what to say and 
why he is saying it. The result is considerably more than correcting a mis- 
spelled word or transposing a misplaced comma. Ultimately. it means the 


growth of the writer. with opportunity for success in the years ahead. 


: 
?: 


If success happens to be your goal. write today for my free pamphlet 
entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. And when you write. tell me about your- 


self. your book and your literary ambitions. 





I handle book material only, but short stories, articles 
and television scripts are serviced by writer friends 
who are specialists in these fields. Ask for details if 
interested. 
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